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Tue character of man is not only domestic, but is ina greater 
or less degree, at all times, connected with the public. He is 
constantly in some way before the eyes of his fellow-citizens, 
and they are the judges of his understanding, his disposition, his 
acquirements, his talents and his virtues. But this is not the 
case, in general, with woman; she may possess virtues and talents, 
known only to a few of her kindred and friends, and may pass on 
through life without attracting the notice, or securing the hom- 
age her virtues deserve. But notwithstanding her course may 
be silent and unobtrusive, yet her influence is felt in the educa- 
tion of her children, and in the happiness of those around her. 
There is hardly a distinguished name amongst men, the direction 
of whose course, and the first impress of whose character, could 
not be traced to a virtuous and an intellectual mother; and some 
of the finest effusions of genius in the literature of all countries, 
are found in the acknowledgment of this debt of gratitude to 
those who rocked the cradle of infancy, taught the new-born 
limbs their uses, the tongue its first accents, and watched the 
first rays of mental light to kindle them into thought, and, as it 
were, to assist the beneficent Creator in forming man after his 
own image. The philosopher, the philanthropist, and even the 
common observer, know and appreciate these silent and constant 
virtues of woman; but the biographer, from various causes, seizes 
upon the splendid, the beautiful, or the extremely unfortunate, 
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for his page, as easier to draw and finish, and more attractive in 
exhibition, than solid worth; but were we to sit down with pa- 
tience, and mark the lineaments of a quiet, delicate, and refined 
woman, in her retirement, the labor would be more "valued than 
the details of a battle field, or the wonders of a traveller in a dis- 
tant land. The sacred writings are sweetly interspersed with 
sketches of female excellence. Women are described as holding 
high piaces in the walks of poetry, prophecy, government and 
religion, The songs of Miriam and. Deborah, the fervent piety 
of Hannah, the lofty courage and commanding talents of Judith, 

the faith of Anna and the “devotion of Mary, are naturally and 
charmingly interwoven with the history of the Jews and the pro- 
gress of religion. Every age of civilization has left some perma- 
nent record of their influence upon the destinies of man. There 
was not a district in Greece which did not produce distinguished 
females, whose names have come down to us as models of virtue; 
and where Lucretia bled, and the mother of the Grachii brought 
up her sons, the proudest orators have breathed the noblest strains 
of their eloquence over departed females—the illustrious matrons 
of Rome. On the revival of letters in the fourteenth century, 
the female mind was richly cultivated, and took a higher rank in 
the scale of mental dignity, than the dark ages had suffered it to 
assume. Women, perhaps, are more generally enlightened at 
the present day, than in any period of history; but modesty is 
now considered the choicest jewel in the casket of female worth, 
and a shrinking delicacy has prevented many of the first grade of 
eminence from suffering themselves to be mentioned to the public 
while they were living, and their friends, infected with the same 
feelings, have foreborne to write their epitaphs. If this sentiment 
had always been indulged, “ Sidney’s sister and Pembroke’s mother” 
would never have been held up as an example of goodness, wis- 
om and purity. The good sense of the age, however, is strug- 
gling with this overstrained modesty, and is bringing forward the 
merits of the living and the dead; and the biographer and the 
historian are preparing ample anna's of female worth. We, 

amongst the rest, intend, from time to time, to give notices 
of our own country women, as examples for imitation. We shall 
enter with cautious step the enclosure of domestic life, and witha 
careful hand withdraw the veil of privacy, to sketch the linea- 
ments of that worth which asked not fame, the common prayer 
of man. 

The subject of this memoir, the late Mrs. Ersanor Davis, 
was the daughter of William Downs Cheever, Esq., a merchant 
of Boston, in which city he was born in the year 1720. He was 
a grandson of Richard Cheever, of the city of Canterbury, in 
England, and who emigrated to this country when a ehild, in 
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1668. The second son of Richard was Daniel, the father of 
William D. Cheever—he was born in Boston, 1696. The father 
of Mrs. Davis was a merchant in extensive business, previous to 
the revolution, and was considered an intelligent, active and up- 
right man, He died in 1778, much lamented by the good people of 
this Commonweaith.* Blest with considerable property, he gave 
his chiidren every advantage the country afforded in their educa- 
tion, which they improved to the satisfaction of a fond, indulgent 
father. Eleanor Cheever, his daughter, was born in 1750. 
This was an age when inquiry had commenced, and many of 
the prejudices against female education were passing away. A 
daughter was taught something more than simply to write her 
name, if occasion should require it, to a bond or deed; and house- 
hold affairs, though well attended, were not supposed to com- 
prise the whole duties of woman. On early associations, de- 
pends, in a great degree, the future cast of character. In these 
associations Mr. Cheever’s family were indeed fortunate, for 
amongst his most intimate friends, was the great Dr. Mayhew, 
pastor of the west church in Boston. These gentlemen were of 
the same age, and of kindred tastes. The Doctor was an ardent 
controversialist, and incessantly engaged in the great work of 
advancing the march of civil and religious liberty. With deep 
erudition, for the age in which he lived, with expanded views of 
man and his duties, of nature and her laws, of God and his pro- 


[ From the Family Bible of W. D. Cheever.] 


*In the year 1637, there came over from Canterbury, in England, a certair 
Bartholomew Cheever, aged then about thirty years, who settled here in Bos- 
ton. With what he brought, by his frugality and industry, he saved a hand- 
some estate for the then times. He having no children of his own, in .1667, 
sent to Canterbury to his brother Daniel, for one of his sons; the two first re- 
fused coming; his third and youngest son, Richard, then seven years old, ac- 
cepted, and in 1668 came over to his uncle, and brought over with him this 
bible; when leaving Canterbury, it was given him by his father’s sister, Mary 
Fuller. His uncle educated and brought him up. In 1680, this Richard mar- 
ried, and had many children, sons and daughters. His eldest son he called Bar- 
tholomew, after his uncle who sent for and educated him. In the year 1693, 
Bartholomew Cheever made his will, and died, aged 86 years. He left many 
legacies to his brother Daniel’s children and others. One full third of his es- 
tate, with the improvement of the remainder, he left to his wife Lydia, during 
her natural life; and after her death, then to his cousin Richard, during his nat- 
ural life; and .after said Richard’s decease, then to said Richard’s eldest son, 
Bartholomew. Richard Cheever died in France, taken sick on his way home 
to England, about the year 1704. Bartholomew Cheever, having possession 
of the estate left him by his great uncle and father, improved the same many 
years, and in April 8th, 1772, he died, aged 88 years. He having no children, 
and having buried two wives, after giving several legacies, left the use and 
residue of his estate to me, his brother Daniel’s eldest son, who had then beer 
sixteen years in partnership with him in the sugar baking business. 
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tecting care, he fearlessly went forth to the conflicts which the 
enlightened are doomed to wage with bigots in religion and poli- 
tics, conscious of his strength, and well skilled in his weapons— 
truth, argument and satire. His great hopes of success seemed 
to rest, not on his contemporaries, but on the rising generations, 
who, in his mind, were to have opportunities for knowledge far 
superior to those which their fathers had enjoyed. He seized all 
occasions to give them instruction, and to direct their intellectu- 
al pursuits. At the fireside of his friend and parishoner, Mr. 
Cheever, Dr. Mayhew freely discussed the great objects of his 
exertions, and gave his reasons for believing that his sentiments 
would ultimately prevail. Mrs. Davis was at that time of suffi- 
cient age to profit by these conversations, and there can be no 
doubt of their influence on her opinions and feelings through life. 
Such impressions, so engraven, can never feel the benumbing in- 
fluence of years, particularly when they were so soon consecra- 
ted by the death of their author. Dr. Mayhew died in 1766, in 
the forty-sixth year of his age. His death was felt as the ex- 
tinguishment of a great light in the intellectual world. The lov- 
ers of civil and religious liberty mourned his loss as the loss of 
one who was lovely and pleasant in his life, and of one also, who, in 
all his contests, when he went out for the ark of God, came back 
victorious; one whose bow turned not back, and whose sword return- 
ed not empty, when he assailed the Philistines who had attacked 
the camp of Israel. 

Eleanor Cheever was married to Caleb Davis in 1787. She 
had lived a single life to a period when it may be supposed that 
she consulted her judgment in the choice of a husband. At 
the time of this marriage, Mr. Davis was a widower, with seve- 
ral children; but he was distinguished for talents, sweetness of 
disposition, correct morals, and a religious life and conversation, 
and was then in office both in church and state. He was a dea- 
con of Hollis Street church—had been speaker of the house of 
representatives—was then a member of the senate of this com- 
monwea!th for Suffolk, and afterwards closed his public services 
as a member of the convention which adopted the federal consti- 
tution. He filled all the offices he was called to accept, with 
ability and integrity, but in the convention he was peculiarly 
useful, from his extensive acquaintance with the members from 
the country, by the way of business, and as a member of the 
general court. This gave him an opportunity to meet his old 
friends, and to communicate with them freely on the necessity 
of establishing some form of government for the United States. 
All the talents of the ablest politicians of that day, were put in 
requisition to wrestle with the prejudices of those who feared to 
part with power which might never be regained, and to close in, 
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and grapple with the demagogue, whose chance of distinction in 
a great measure depended upon the agitations of society. 

This connexion proved a happy one. They had two children, a 
daughter and a son; but still it was a union which tried her vir- 
tues, the constancy of her attachment, and the strength of her 
understanding; for the latter part of her husband’s days was to 
him only a nominal existence. The powers of his mind and 
body were instantly prostrated by a paralysis. There is nothing 
in this world of sorrow more painful to a feeling heart, than to 
see “a mighty mind o’erthrown,” and a once graceful form wast- 
ing with a lingering and incurable disease. For many years, 
while her husband was in that state, Mrs. Davis performed the du- 
ties of a nurse to him, and gave up all society to attend him; and 
it will never be forgotten by his kindred and friends, that her pa- 
tience was never exhausted, nor her kindness towards him ever 
impaired. She kept, for years, a constant vigil over the sufferer, 
and with connubial solicitude and medical skill marked each suc- 
cessive tremor, and met with increased affection each new-born 
weakness, until exhausted nature sunk to the grave; and then 
she was not relieved, as one might have expected her to have 
been, after such uncommon exertions, but she mourned his loss 
as though he had died in the possession of his faculties, and in 
the midst of his usefulness. This is friendship which is some- 
thing more than a name, or a shade which follows wealth and fame. 
This is love which is not an empty sound, but is as pure as that 
which warms the nestling, and is as imperishable as the soul on 
which it is engrafted. At this bereavement she found consola- 
tion in the attentions and conversation of her friend and pas- 
tor, the Rev. Dr. West, of the Hollis Street church, with which 
she became connected on her marriage with Mr. Davis. She 
was again singularly happy in this acquaintance, for the Doctor 
united the kindest elements of our nature with the refinements 
of taste, the charms of knowledge, and the graces of religion. If 
her first mental and spiritual guide bore a resemblance to him 
who was the harbinger of revelation, and who cried in the wilder- 
ness to prepare the way, the second had no small share of those 
evangelical virtues which distinguished him whom his Master 
loved, and suffered to repose on his bosom. Such men are born 
to soothe the widow in her grief, and to bless the lonely orphan. 

At the death of her husband, Mrs. Davis found, from his pro- 
tracted sickness, that his affairs were in no small confusion; but 
this did not dismay her. She commenced a system for retrieving 
them, which at once shew her capability and aptitude for busi- 
ness. Her agents were judiciously selected, but however confi- 
dential they might be, she never relied entirely upon them, but 
constantly supervised their doings; and by this steady exactness, 
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this caution and perseverance, one difficulty after another van- 
ished, and order and stability ensued. But when this was eflect- 
ed, she did not, as most women would have done, retire from 
business, and live on the income of her property. She had found 
that her business had been profitable, and her agent worthy of 
all confidence, and in her mind the course was plain; and her ex- 
ertions, though confined to a succinct course, ceased only with 
her life. 

In all our concerns, from the highest to the humblest station, 
much depends upon those we seek for counsel and advice. There 
are many times, on the journey of life, where the pathway is 
doubtful, from diverging roads and equivocal aspects. Then 
the honest and way-wise traveller is of incalculable advantage 
tous. In arranging her affairs after the death of her husband, 
Mrs, Davis found in her brother in law, John Derby, Esq., such 
a counsellor and friend. He had been abroad, and was well ac- 
quainted with business, and always kept the interests of his 
friends near his heart. He entered fully into the welfare of 
Mrs, Davis and her family, and such was his attention and sub- 
stantial friendship to them, that it seemed heaven had written 
him childless, that her children might find in him a father, when 
their father was no more, 

As a mother, Mrs. Davis was fond and indulgent, but her affec- 
tion seldom overcame her prudence. Her son was sent to Har- 
vard University for his education, and while he was about com- 
mencing the study of the law, he was taken sick of a fever, 
which, in a few days, terminated his existence. This was to 
his mother a severe dispensation of Providence, for the youth 
was amiable, virtuous, well talented, and mature and grave be- 
yond his years. This calamity was deep and lasting. There 
is a tie between a mother and a son, which is one of the noblest 
and purest in nature; it reaches every fold of the mind, and lives 
in every pulsation of the heart; it is generally kept more perfect 
than other bonds of unity—natural affection, satisfaction, pride 
and fond anticipation, guarding it on one side, and retrospection, 
gratitude and love, on the other. But deep and incurable as this 
misfortune was, it did not disturb the serenity of her soul, nor 
interrupt the tenor of her way. This is fortitude—such as de- 
pends not on a momentary excitement of energy or pride, but 
that which springs from fixed principles, and a firm belief that 
the hand of God is in the chastenings of his children. 

Some years since, when the Boston Female Asylum was pro- 
posed to the ladies of this city, Mrs. Davis saw at once the util- 
ity as well as the benevolence of this plan. At the present day, 
this might be supposed as a matter of course to one who had suf- 
ficient means to indulge a charitable disposition; but it was not 
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so then—there were a great many prejudices against such an in- 
stitution. The political economists thought that the way to 
prevent misery was never to relieve the distressed; and talked a 
world of nonsense about the table of nature’s bounty being full, and 
that there were no places left; that suffering was the only means 
of preventing pauperism. But the intelligent dames of an en- 
lightened and charitable community, shrinking trom such cold- 
blooded and unrighteous doctrine, and reasoning from safer and 
better principles, those nearer the heart, set about establishing 
the institution, and have proved by its success the wisdom of the 
plan. Not only the matrons of this charitable city were enga- 
ged in the work, but the sympathies of the young and lovely were 
enlisted; and its interests are now so closely connected with the 
feelings of every female heart, that its permanency is certain— 
whatever is cherished from such a source, must flourish in pe- 
rennial beauty. Mrs. Davis spared no pains to facilitate the un- 
dertaking; and when Mrs. Perkins, the respected and venerable 
mother of the eminent merchants of that name in this city, re- 
signed the office of treasurer of this institution, a highly respon- 
sible situation, Mrs. Davis was chosen to supply the vacancy, 
in which office she continued until her death. Her last testa- 
ment bore substantial proofs how near the asylum was to her 
heart. This institution is managed solely by ladies, and it may 
be confidently asked, without fear of the response, what institu- 
tion in our country has been better conducted than this? 

In the year 1811, Mrs. Davis gave her daughter in marriage 
to Dr. George C. Shattuck, a young gentleman of promise in his 
profession. This daughter was then Mrs. Davis’ only child; but 
in this connexion she still pursued her safe course of judicious 
calculation. She had seen many young men in professional hfe 
injured by a too liberal feeling of connexions in the commence- 
ment of their career. She thought and reasoned correctly, that 
in a country like ours, in which every thing depends on persona! 
exertions, that industry and prudence were the best patrons of 
talents. From these motives she permitted her son in law to 
make his own way in the world, and felt an honest pride in see- 
ing him rise in his profession by his own merits to competency 
and distinction. His success has justified her policy. Perhaps 
this course would not do in every case. It was her course, and 
has been successful. 

Mrs. Davis died on the twenty eigth of January, 1825, in the 
seventy fifth year of her age, regretted by numerous connexions 
and friends. She left this world satisfied with its imperfect en- 
joyments, and in full christian hopes of another and a better be- 


yond the grave. 





Poetry. 


POETRY. 


_ 


TO THE SPRING ROBIN. 


Thou bright and gentle thing! 
Who comest with the reign of Spring, 
The sweet time of the daisies’ birth— 
Oh, welcome is thy tone of mirth, 
Thy deep, calm murmuring. 


Thou hast been long away! 
The fairest of earth’s glad array, 
Who heard thy parting melody, 
Have ceased the sad and sunken eye 
On all that made life gay. 


Sweet minstrel of the air, 
Why hath thy roaming been—and where? 
Through the dim cedar woods,—or near 
The tranquil rivers, that lie clear, 

Far from the sunshine glare? 


Full long a southern clime 
Hath caught thy pensive music’s chime— 
Where oft that glossy beak of thine 
Drank dew from herb and jessamine, 
And bathed in fragrant thyme. 


Thy wandering wing hath stir’d 
Airs, gentler than our own,—meek bird! — 
But thou hast come again,—and met 
The first glance of the violet, 

Where the low brook is heard. 


Glad harbinger of flowers! 
Of purple skies, and tender showers, 
Loveliest of all that painted throng 
Which fills the splendid woods with song, 
fn merry Aytuma hours— 
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Thee, and thy mates, we hail, 
Welcome to wooded hill and vale:— 
Thy notes are sweeter than the lay 
Of wood-lark, or of gaudy jay, 

Or chant of nightingale. 


Deep in the wild-wood shade 
Make thee thine home, with herb and blade 
Of golden moss and foliage sear, 
And we will turn from toil to hear 

Thy mellow serenade. 


Ere the gray shadows break 
Away from meadow-land or lake, 
Come, thro’ the soft and silver haze, 
That dims the summer morning’s blaze, 
And thy sweet music make. 


I.M 


OBSERVATIONS OW MUSIC. 
[Continued from page 525. ] 
ON TASTE AND EXPRESSION, 


Ir is a just observation, that “no bounds can be set to the 
creation of genius;’’ but as this quality occurs seldom in an emi- 
nent degree, it commonly happens that after a period of great 
refinement of taste, men begin to gratify their love of variety, 
by adding surperfluous ornaments to the finished models exhibit- 
ed by their predecessors, or by making other trifling alterations 
in them, with a view of merely diversifying the effect. These 
additions and alterations, indifferent, perhaps, or even in some 
degree offensive in themselves, acquire soon a borrowed beauty, 
from the connexion in which we see them, or from the influence 
of fashion; the same cause which at first produced them, con- 
tinues to increase their number, and taste returns to barbarism 
by almost the same steps which conducted it to perfection. 

How minutely, how perfectly does this remark narrate the 
progress, the rise and decay of musical taste, in those researches 
that are applicable to the laws of the mind, If the influence of 
locality be felt to a degree sufficiently imposing to justify eur 
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taking this necessary circumstance for the general distinction, 
according to which we would classify the divisions of the vocal 
art, this influence can be no where more supremely predominant 
than in the theatre. Here the sentiment, of whatever nature it 
be, is not only intimately associated with the character the singer 
happens to sustain, but with the situation in which he is placed. 
Thus the greatest ‘force and energy are required to stamp the 
impression, and satisfy the senses excited, not only by the music 
and sentiment, but also by all the sdventitioes aid the drama 
supplies—by costume and scenery—in a word, by every thing 
that tends to complete the delusion of the spectator. Placed 
under such circumstances, the excitability of the audience is in- 
creased, and the mind upfitted for the exercise of a calm judg- 
ment. Effect is all in all. To this we may attribute the willing 
permission indulged to long pauses, breaches of time, and other 
licenses, It is not that these inconsistencies are not understood, 
but that the judgment is distracted and deceived; and much of 
the pleasure lies in the very deception. 

From these premises it will be inferred, that power, conception 
and execution, are the capital qualities in a stage singer. Every 
thing is heightened. The coloring must be a little above our 
ordinary perception of natural expression. The features must be 
all exaggerated, like the painting on the scenes; the design and 
execution are both softened by distance, and coarseness is mel- 
lowed into effect. The place, the character, the situations inci- 
dent to the drama, and above all, the mixed nature of the audi- 
ence, appear to demand a sacrifice of the severer dictates of 
sound taste, the abandonment of delicate finish, and the substitu- 
tion of a declamatory vehemence, an impassioned elocution, a 
dissolving tenderness, pathos, and attractive ornament. 

That singer, however, will best accommodate the conditions 
and the performance to each other, who can affect the audience 
by the least stretch of the liberty thus vouchsafed him; and we 
are taught by the highest authorities, that his fame will enjoy 
the longest existence. In the theatre, as in other places, the 
only limit is the sympathy of the audience; but the bounds of 
this sympathy are extended to the utmost possible latitude, by 
circumstances that increase the sentiment while they weaken 
the judgment. The fashionable style of the presext school of the- 
atrical singing, is to substitute surprise, for the more legitimate 
and natural method of pleasing, derived from general” expres- 
sion. 

Nothing is to be effected but by force, violent contrast, and 
the extravagancies of execution. Nor is there any sort of feeling 
or consistency in the display of these qualities. Whatever pro- 
duces astonishment appears to have been introduced without 
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once reflecting that the emotion is often, nay, we may say al- 
ways, carried into disgust. Nature, feeling, taste, sense, are alike 
made to revolt at the outrages offered them; and here we may 
point out, that great Italian masters, in the construction of their 
operas, assign its true character to every song. They never dis- 
turb the minds, interrupt the course of thought, and enfeeble the 
effect by an admixture of conflicting sensations. They preserve 
the unity of thought and action as unshaken as possible. They 
afford the performer full opportunity to manifest every sort of 
excellence, but they give the parts a just and distinct distribu- 
tion. Great Italian singers illustrate the principle by the most 
chaste and exact attention to the regulation of the ornaments 
they adopt. Ii is a vulgar error to suppose they overlay their 
songs with ornament. 

The age which preceded Haydn and Mozart was the age of 
vocalists. The endeavors of the great masters of that day were 
principally addressed to the display of their powers in the com- 
position of operas. The attention of composers was concentrated 
in the production of vocal effects, and expression had not then 
given place to agility in singing; sentiment still retained its mas- 
tery over execution. 

The causes which have so essentiaHy contributed to effect the 
exaitation of the orchestra, are the series of beautiful accompa- 
niments by Haydn and Mozart. If they have been since suc- 
cessfully followed by others, they were, nevertheless, the authors 
of the rapid progression of instrumental performers, to whom 
they gave power, and almost preeminence. So true it is that a 
single genius is able to change, if not to fix the taste of whole 
generations in the fine arts. The causes which have conduced to 
the changes in the vocal art, are more obscure; we can trace 
them scarcely beyond the single circumstance of the example of 
one or two popular singers. Whether it be given to the celebrity 
of individuals to raze out the memory of former and long pre- 
vailing taste, and to propagate such an overweening admiration 
of the wonders they, and they alone, could perform, we shall not 

retend to decide; but certain it is, that since the appearance of 
Sieben and Catalani on the English stage, the practice of the 
art has suffered a complete revolution. Expression has continu- 
ed to give place to execution. The pure, commanding eloquence 
of earlier composers has melted away before the voluptuous—not 
to call them meretricious—graces of more modern writers; chaste 
sentiment and pathos are superseded by passages of agility and 
florid ornament. 

The music which we may be permitted to call the music of 
the mind and of the soul, still, indeed, is occastonally heard, 
though it is all but banished by the great body of the public, who 
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begin to feel a tedium and heaviness whenever pure sentiment is 
substituted for voluptuous feelings, whenever music aims to call 
up the bliss which is intellectual, instead of desiring to produce 
that soft dream of ecstasy which follows the excitement of the 
tenderest passions. The compositions that have the greatest 
effect are almost entirely amatory. 

[t is a fact which cannot be denied, that the pupils of the pre- 
sent school of singing, are not content unless they can put every 
difference of style into their songs. With a too precipitate de- 
sire to be eminent, they forget that reputation is the dearly 
bought and hardly earned reward of multiplied efforts. He who 
would do much, must learn to do little at a time. Nor is the 
endeavor to embrace heterogenous principles confined to the 
singer; the composer divides the error with him. Nothing 
would puzzle us more, we confess, than to be desired to point out 
any other mode of singing such tinkling trash as our modern 
songs. The transfer of the best German and Italian compositions 
would do much towards the propagation of good taste in music, 
were they entire; and although they necessarily undergo a good 
deal of mutilation, they will nevertheless carry with them a pre- 
ponderating proportion of the spirit of the original. At present, 
good taste is in its infancy or its dotage; and, as must happen, 
the love of the glittering and prominent parts of the execution of 
singers will be preferred. 

We shall now close our observations upon expression and taste, 
with a few remarks upon the qualifications necessary for those 
who present themselves to the public as solo singers. The incon- 
gruity of qualities connected with individuals who present them- 
selves to the pubiic eye, as vocal performers, is so obvious, that 
it has frequently been a matter of surprise, that any person 
should come forward with so few recommendations. In one, we 
behold a mere fortunate structure of the vocal apparatus, with- 
out aflording evidence of either sensibility or taste. In another, 
a full share of that animal property termed sensibility, without 
an adequate organization to give beauty and sublimity to the 
execution, And in a third, the absence of that knowledge of the 
arbitrary principles of music necessary to guard against the vio- 
lations of time and place. It is this absence of harmony in the 
qualifications of these pretenders to musical execution, which we 
think may account, in some measure, for the remark, that our 
musical exhibitions are not always attended with invariable grat- 
ification. In our opinion, the combination of qualities, in order 
to ensure success in musical execution, is so multifarious, that it 
must require no small stock of vanity for any one to come forth 
with the requisites necessary for the occasion. It is not our in- 
tention that these remarks should have an individual application; 
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but we do hope, and sincerely desire, that this subject will be 
considered by those who have the superintendence of musical 
performances. 

It is of considerable importance to the lovers of harmony, and 
to all those who feel an interest in the magic influences of music, 
that its execution should be chaste, pure and impressive; inas- 
much as it affects those principles which are connected with the 
formation of taste, and goes to the very foundation of our plea- 
sures, 

Another evil to which we would advert, and which affects, ma- 
terially, the fairer part of the community, who compose a very 
large portion of a musical audience, is the introduction of a spe- 
cies of musical composition, which, to say the least, has but little 
tendency to promote that taste which we would always wish to 
witness in this interesting part of the creation. We mean the 
bravura, the heroic and anacreontic. To us, it is both revolting 
to our feelings, as well as palpable evidence of a deficiency of 
taste, to hear, from lips which were made to soothe, to please, 
and to charm, the halloo of huntsmen, the deeds of arms, and 
shouts of victory, chanted in a style which makes us almost 
doubt the identity of the sex. And such is frequently the case 
in our social intercourse, and such will be the consequence, when 
the principles of taste derive so much of their influence from our 
public exhibitions of music. 

LINUS. 


[To be continued. ] 


JURIDICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 


Tum demum horrisono stridentes cardine sacra 
Panduntur porte. Cernis custodia qualis 
Vestibulo sedeat; facies que limine servet. 


Tuey who were acquainted with Boston at the latter part of 
the eighteenth century cannot have forgotten the moveable fa- 
bric upon which was usually executed the last offices of the law. 
Corporal punishment in some of its terrible and degrading forms 
was then rigidly inflicted on every unfortunate delinquent, with- 
out exception even of sex; and as a necessary part of the pomp 
and circumstance of the show, for such it was considered to be, 
the most public place was selected for the exhibition of its terrors. 
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At the hour of noon the gates of the prison yard in Court Street 
were thrown open amid the shouts of the populace gathered there 
by curiosity or cruelty. The sheriff of the county on a horse 
elegantly caparisoned, with holsters from which the bright handle 
of his pistols gleamed in the sunshine—a sight then novel enough 
to excite interest—and displaying the three cornered hat bound 
with gold lace of which scarcely a specimen has been preserved 
to our day, first greeted the gaze of the spectators;—then fol- 
lowed his inferiors the constables with their staffs of office, busy 
with the exereise of their brief authority, and clearing the way 
with the accustomed insolence of low bred power. Next came 
the dark and gloomy machine itself on wheels drawn either by 
two or four, or sometimes even by six horses as the magnitude 
of the occasion required. It was an invention which the temper 
of the times, parsimonious even in their cruelty, had suggested, 
as the legend 1 is, toa mechanic of the town whose name we choose 
not to preserve ‘for posterity; and who, like him of the brazen 
bull in former days, or his imitator of the Guliotienne of later 
years, had well nigh experienced the practical advantage of his 
own ingenuity. It combined within itself a cage for the victims 
of justice, and machinery for whipping, pilloring and branding. It 
had also a perfect gallows on which the culprit might set in full 
view of the crowd of spectators, or from which he could be sw ung 
with ease to the executioner, as one or the other mode was re- 
quired by the aggravation of his offence and the sentence of the 
law. 

The gratings of the lower story of this cumbrous and dark 
machine, resembling those cages in which ferocious animals are 
exhibited in the menagerie, confined the objects of the intended 
punishment, and allowed them to gaze upon and be seen by the 
crowd. The space was about eight feet square, but not more 
than five feet six inches high; so that a tall man had to stoop as 
he was trundled along the street, unless as most commonly was 
the case he seated himself on the floor; while the uneasy move- 
ment of the unwieldy vehicle as it threw him from side to side 
exposed him to the jeers and shouts of the surrounding multitude. 

In the centre was erected a strong square mast, which passed 
up through the roof of the lower story and elevated itself some 
twenty feet in air; upon this was laid longitudinally another 
strong beam extending each way and forming the gallows; below 
this were flaps or leaves, which might be raised or depressed at 
pleasure, and upon which the capitally-convicted felon was placed 
with a white cap over his face and a halter round his neck. When 
the leaf fell it left him dangling in the air. 

The pillory was adjusted on each side of the mast in the centre 
with proper holes for the neck and hands; and was made to slide 
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in a groove so as to accomodate itself to the exact height of the 
sufferer that he might with due pain rest upon his toes without 
bearing all his weight either on his hands or his feet. At one side 
was a small stove in which charcoal might be kindled when it be- 
came necessary to heat the branding irons. In the mast itself 
was rove a proper sized line to draw up the hands; a circular iron 
bar turned on a hinge at the bottom to confine the feet, that he 
who used the cat of nine tails might give fair blows to the culprit 
when he was placed at the post and his back laid bare to the lash. 

The roof of the cage served as a platform or floor for the ope- 
rations abovementioned; and being thus raised by the wheels on 
which the whole machine moves, about ten feet from the ground, 
gave fair opportunity to the crowd below to mark every action 
of the officers, and to catch every shriek and to trace the move- 
ment of every muscle of the writhing and mangled offender 
against the laws. 

It is needless perhaps to say that the brutality of the punish- 
ment, which this machine facilitated, excited only the scoffs and 
jibes of the populace who witnessed its operation, and that the 
felon who bore with most fortitude the painful infliction, became 
in spite of his crimes the greatest favorite with the mob. Some- 
times a clamor was excited against the executioner that he struck 
his blows too lightly, and sometimes against the criminal as if to 
drown with low ribaldry and scoffs the expressions of his anguish. 
Sometimes a shameless and hardened villain would turn upon the 
spectators with coarse and insulting reproaches, or thunder out 
his curses against the law and threaten with ferocious vengeance 
and horrid oaths a repetition of his crimes; and sometimes a first 
offender who dreaded the painful extremity to which he was gub- 
jected, would scream with useless pertinacity for that mercy 
which no one had authority to grant. 

Such was the revolting spectacle which for a long period of 
time was twice every year exhibited to the good people of Bos- 
ton in State Street at the high hour of change, and to which 
they submitted as one of the necessary evils of civil society. 
That spirit of inquiry which has done so much to soften the evils 
of the criminal code without destroying the sanctions of the law, 
and which has yet so much more to do before the system can be 
perfect had not then gone abroad on its voyage of humanity. 

The important connexion which the administration of the 
criminal law must inevitably have on the moral habits and feel- 
ings of the community had not been maturely considered. Se- 
verity and suffering were the only means then known for the 
preventing of crime; and the security of public or private rights 
were best protected, it was thought, when the public arm fell 
with heaviest vengeance on the persons who opposed it. 
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The felon who was carried like a tiger in his cage to bear the 
blows of violence or to be burned with a hot iron in the full view of 
the assembled multitude, was afterwards turned out like a hungry 
and furious beast with no means to satisfy his nature, but by prow- 
ling on that community who had made war upon him;—and the 
community in their turn hardened by the view of the sufferings 
which they might be said to have inflicted, felt little sympathy in 
the future fate of those whom they had scourged into implacable 
enmity. The progress of the criminal was aimost of necessity 
from the whipping post to the gallows, and society when it had 
once undertaken to punish a petty offender was sure to have 
placed him on the great turnpike of iniquity, from which there 
was no possibility of departure. 

It was on one of the cold and bleak days of November at the 
period before mentioned that a crowd had collected two hours 
before the common time of opening the prison gates, and inter- 
rupted all passing either through Court Street or Cornhill. The 
good peopie, who assembled for Thursday lecture at the Old 
Brick Meeting House,—for by some curious coincidence Thurs- 
day was selected by immemorial usage for weeping and prayers, 
were interrupted in their attempt to go to the place of worship 
by the unexampled throng in the streets, and their devotions dis- 
turbed by the shouts and huzzas of the mob which extended from 
the prison to the church. 

The usual time for the commencement of the procession had 
passed by and the noise and uproar in the street continued to an- 
noy the quiet inhabitants; for Court Street and Cornhill and 
State Street also were then the residence of sober and industri- 
ous families; and not as now wholly abandoned to mere purposes 
of traffic. The coldness of the season added to the impatience 
of the populace, who continually vociferated sundry discordant 
and riotous noises which seemed to infer that they would not de- 
rive much moral good from the expected exhibition. Stil! the 
gates of the prison remained closed—and although the sheriffs 
horse, properiy accoutred, stood ready at the door of the jailor, 
no other sign of the expected exhibition authorised a hope of 
the speedy gratification of curiosity. 

The town bell at last rang for one o’clock, the hour of dinner 
to most of the impatient crowd who could expect such a refec- 
tion, and which usually drew away to their several places of resi- 
dence all that had any residence to repair to; but contrary te 
the common custom the crowd remained as compact as ever; 
neither hunger nor cold seemed able to thin their ranks. 

Another hour passed away and the sheriff’s servant was seen 
to take his horse and gallop with him to the stable. At that sig- 
nal many of the populace separated, but it was soon proclaimed, 
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(for some who as they could not get sight of the sheriff gratified 
their curiosity by following his horse,) that the beast was not 
unsaddled, and impatient curiosity still lingered round the court 
yard till one by one the populace retired as the sleet and snow 
that began to block up the avenue to the prison drove them re- 
luctantly away. 

A trial had been completed at the last term of the court of 
criminal jurisdiction, and the populace had assembled to see the 
ultimate operation of the law. It was true indeed that during 
the progress of the trial the party accused had been a favorite 
with the crowd, Most believed the charge was untrue;—many 
doubted the veracity of the principal witness;—all admired the 
eloquence and ingenuity of the defence, and even the official 
sternness of the judge when he came to pronounce the sentence 
of the law seemed to falter in declaring its ungallant severity on 
a woman. 

The party convicted could hardly be called a woman, although 
she was unquestionably entitled to all the kindness due to the 
sex, for she had not completed her seventeenth year. 

Rebecca Harmon (we choose to give her real name, and not 
that by which she was arraigned) was charged with feloniously 
stealing “three siiver table spoons of the value of nine dollars and 
one gold mourning ring with a cyper in hair of the valne of ten 
dollars of the goods and chattels of one George , Esquire, 
in his dwelling house being found, against the peace and dignity 
of the Commonwealth and the form of the statute in such case 
made and provided.” 

When the voice of the presiding judge in harsh tones of official 
formality, which did not proceed from any hardness of heart, di- 
rected her to throw back her head-gear, and shew her face to 
the jury, her trembling and delicate hand hardly was able to take 
off the faded silk cardinal which had concealed it. This being 
removed, displayed a round and expressive face of small features 
which settled into a deadly paleness after the momentary blush 
of shame had faded away. A profusion of light hair fell in dis- 
ordered ringlets round her neck and still partially. shaded a deep 
blue eye, from which slowly but constantly tear after tear-drop 
silently fell. Her lips and teeth were both of the whiteness of 
marble and at times there might be traced in her manner an ab- 
straction of thought, an indifference to the matter on trial which 
gave her more the appearance of a statue from the hand of some 
celebrated sculptor, than a —_ being who had at issue even 
more than her life. A deep red shawl rolled round her neck con- 
cealed her throat and most of her figure, and it was evident that 
the order to remove her head covering was wholly unexpected; 
and that she had calculated on passing through the forms of 
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the trial, without being subjected to the scrutiny of spectators. 

When the clerk had read the indictment, he proposed the usual 
question—Are you Guilty or Not Guilty? With an effort that 
seemed intended to conquer some great difficulty of giving utter- 
ance to words in a place so imposing, she cast her eyes to heaven, 
and raising up one hand in solemn adjuration she slowly and in a 
voice thrilling from its clearness distinctly answered, I am not 
guilty, so help me God. The action unfolded the shawl and ex- 
posed her person as far as the bar in which she stood would per- 
mit, until it was almost immediately again hastily wrapped 
around her, but not until the symmetry of her form had been 
seen to be of delicate proportion and beauty. 

To some this action appeared the natural impulse of a strong 
consciousness of innocence—but others considered it theatri- 
cal and affected, and argued from it the existence of that cun- 
ning and artifice which is not unfrequently the evidence of guilt. 

The trial did not afford much incident. Mrs. the lady 
of the prosecutor testified that the prisoner had been in her fam- 
ily three years as a sempstress—during which time she had con- 
ducted with perfect prudence, propriety and integrity, that re- 
cently she had exhibited appearances of dejection and melan- 
choly; she had no suspicion however of her intending to leave 
the family, when one morning it was discovered she had flown— 
and the spoons were also missed at the same time. The prisoner, 
as the witness believed, had no money; her wages having been 
expended on necessary apparel. The ring had been in the toilet 
in the chamber to which the prisoner had free access and was 
placed there the evening before by the witness herself. It was a 
family ring and from that circumstance very much valued, and 
was so known to be by the prisoner, who had often before seen it 
and was acquainted with all the circumstances connected with it. 

A young man, clerk to Esquire , Was the next witness 
called. He deposed that when Rebecca’s absence was discovered 
the spoons which formed part of the usual breakfast service were 
missed—that his suspicion immediately fell on the prisoner—that 
he inquired if any other things were gone and was told no—that 
he again particularly inquired and received the same answer— 
that at the request of the prosecutor he obtained an officer and 
followed the prisoner—that he found her at a small house on the 
road to Providence about nine miles from Boston—that she had 
with her a work basket which contained some linen and other 
articles of apparel and that the spoons and ring were at the bot- 
tom of the basket. The testimony of this witness seemed to fix 
the charge according to the forms of the law. The goods were 
identified by their owner, and particularly the ring that had not 
been missed till it was recovered. The stolen property was found 
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in her possession. She gave no account where she got it. She 
had fled from her residence and without money. These articles 
were probably intended to pay her expenses on the road. This 
witness was corroborated by the officer of the law who went with 
him and arrested the prisoner at the place mentioned. There 
was yet something in the manner of this evidence, which made a 
reluctant way to the conviction of the jury—a kind of lingering 
suspicion that although the common form of proof had been sup- 
plied something yet remained untold which might present the 
transaction in a different aspect; or perhaps the pause which en- 
sued at the close of the government’s testimony was the evidence 
merely of that unwilling effort of the mind which hesitates to 
decide upon any painful operation as well as to perform it. 

Some expectation indeed had been excited from the appear- 
ance of a young counsellor as the advocate of the defendant, who 
had then just commenced his professional career; and of whom 
the public had formed that favorable prediction which the matu- 
rity of his reputation has if possible exceeded. 

This gentleman had been called into the cause by the humani- 
ty of Mr. Hartshorn the well remembered superintendent of the 
jail, and a perfect contrast to the common pictures which had 
been drawn of the hard heartedness and cruelty of similar officials. 

Mr. Hartshorn was the only friend of this unfortunate defend- 
ant. Her conduct under his care was so different from the com- 
mon class of felons—there was such a calm resignation, such a 
shrinking from the company and association of the inmates of 
the prison and such utter friendlessness towards her by all the 
world that his good feelings triumphed over the habit of apparent 
severity which was his ordinary seeming. He appropriated to 
her, at the only request she made, a separate room whiclr soon 
assumed more neatness than any other apartment in the prison, 
and he called to her aid the young gentleman who had given pro- 
mise of his future eminence at the bar. 

His efforts however in this respect seemed altogether in vain. 
With him she would hold no communion. She refused to tell 
why she had left the mansion of the prosecutor or how the goods 
came into her possession. Indeed she avoided all explanation 
and replied to his professional inquiries with a monosyllable or a 
tear. Something beyond the great calamity which hung over 
her seemed to weigh down her spirits and absorbed all her mel- 
ancholy reflections, and the young counsellor after two or three 
useless interviews declared that if her appearance satisfied him 
she was innocent, her conduct left no doubt she would be declar- 
ed to be guilty. 

He had however taken his place at the bar and when the 
pause which followed the conclusion of the government’s testi- 
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mony was interrupted by a call from the bench for the prisoner’s 
counsel to proceed the young advocate seemed to be in as great 
a dilemma as his interesting client. He remarked that he had 
no testimony to adduce in her behalf, but that with permission of 
the court he would propose a question or two to the witness last 
on the stand. 

The cross examination established no point favorable to the 
defendant. There was a moment indeed when the sharp eye of 
the advocate seemed to flash with a belief that he had found 
some inconsistency in the story of the witness, who at first said 
he himself had taken the articles out of the basket, but after- 
wards that he had seen them taken out by the office r when the 
basket was handed to him for inspection. Once also it seemed as 
if the witness faltered on the question how he knew the road she 
had taken or the house at which she had stopped, and when he 
answered that he had only traced her by inquiries on the road a 
suppressed moan from the prisoner drew upon her the eyes of 
the jury and the court. 

There seemed to be little ground for the young counsellor to 
stand upon in defence, but he was not wanting in justice to his 
own reputation nor in the duty that a richer client might have 
required at his hands. His address to the jury was one ‘of those 
brilliant pieces of poetry, which when argument or evidence may 
be wanting an ingenious and artful advocate knows so well how 
to lay before his auditors. The severity of the law, the conse- 
quences of the verdict, the excellent good character of the pri- 
soner, the inconsistency and even the folly of the conduct charg- 
ed upon her, her friendless and forlorn situation formed the prin- 
cipal topics of his speech, while with an address and ingenuity 
that has been so peculiarly the characteristic of his professional 
career he intimated the insufficiency of the evidence to support 
the inference of her guilt, and seemed to hint without asserting 
that although no explanation could legally be given of the man- 
ner in which the articles were found in her possession, it might 
be possible they came there by accident or mistake. The cup 
of Joseph, said he, was of old time found in the sack of Benjamin, 
and the money of the children of Jacob, every man’s money in 
his sack’s mouth; and the orator followed out the idea which his 
prolific imagination had suggested, by drawing a contrast between 
the kindness of the father of Benjamin and the unfeeling neglect 
and forgetfulness of those who ought by nature to have assisted 
the beautiful and drooping flower that was bending like the rose- 
bud in a storm. Every body was affected but the unhappy ob- 
ject for whom this useless eloquence was exhausted. 

Illa solo fixos occulos aversa tenebat 
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The officer of the Commonwealth said but a few words in re- 
ply. The presiding judge remarked to the jury that they were 
to settle a fact and not gratify their humane or charitable feel- 
ings, and the verdict was in a few minutes recorded by the clerk 
that the prisoner was guilty. . 

The rest of the judicial proceedings were soon finished. Not a 
whisper was audible in the crowd of the court room while the 
clerk pronounced the following sentence. 


‘**The court having considered of your offence do order that you be publicly 
whipped on the naked back, ten stripes, that you pay to the party injured 
twelve pounds ten shillings and sixpence, which with the articles restored is 
treble the amount of the articles stolen, and if the same is not paid in thirty 
days that you be disposed of in service to any person whatever for the term of 
six months and that you stand committed until sentence be performed.”’ 





The prisoner waited a moment. An officer opened the door 
of the criminals’ bar in which she had been placed during the 
trial, and as he reached out his hand to lead her from the court 
house she fell senseless on the floor. 

It was to see the infliction of this punishment some weeks af- 
terwards that the great concourse of spectators had assembled at 
the time we have mentioned. How they were disappointed has 
already been disclosed. Preparation had been made for its inflic- 
tion when the fortitude of the sufferer failed. The impenetrable 
silence which she had preserved gave way to the kindly admoni- 
tions of the worthy clergyman who had prevailed on her to listen 
to his instructions; or more probably to the awful apprehension 
of public exposure. She disclosed circumstances which induced 
the sheriff on his own responsibility to suspend the execution of 
the sentence, and finally prevailed on the supreme executive to 
grant her a free pardon. She had been pronounced guilty, and 
was pardoned; but she was in truth innocent of the crime. A 
single word put the excellent superintendent on an inquiry which 
terminated in the perfect satisfaction of those friends whom 
Providence raised up for her that she had been wrongfully con- 
demned. She heard her discharge pronounced with less fortitude 
than her conviction. Her senses had been benumbed with the 
rudeness of the blow which assailed her, and she bore without 
being sensible of them, the rapid movements which succeeded it. 

She had now awoke to all the horrors of her situation. She 
had escaped ignominy as a thief but her character could not be 
preserved. She had been deceived, ruined and betrayed. She 
pined for a few months in a melancholy depression of mind which 
bordered on fatuity and died in becoming the mother of a lifeless 
child. A scheme had been contrived by the reckless villain who 
had been the cause of her misfortune to destroy her credibility, 
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and escape the consequences which in manliness he ought to have 
assumed. 

It was found that his testimony on her trial adhered in letter 
to the truth, while it accumulated a weight of crime upon him- 
self which ages of repentance could be barely able to remove. 
Avoiding the disclosure before the trick was developed he de- 
frauded justice by escaping beyond its jurisdiction, 
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POETRY. 


THE DIVER’S SONG. 


Down—down—to the depths of the sea— 
With a fearless plunge I go! 

Down to the realms ye ne’er may see, 

By a path ye cannot know! 


Sun! shine bright in the deep blue sky! 
Winds! o’er the curling billows fly! 

Far from the light and air of day 

Lieth my dark and trackless way. 

Over my head the green waves close, 
Yellow the light around me grows, 
Ringing and rushing sounds I hear, 
Down to a darker realm I steer! 

Upward and downward shooting by 
Numberless creatures I descry, 

Busy with fin, and glittering fair, 
Winging their way like birds in the air!— 
Deeper I sink! and phantoms strange 
Through the dim depths half formless range! 
Shapes such as fancy never drew! 
Creatures the upper sea ne’er knew! 
Balane’d awhile I wait and quake 

Till welters along the huge sea snake— 
Till—looking on me with stony eye— 
Monsters unnam’d go rolling by! 





Poetry. 


I have ’scap’d the shark’s wide gaping jaw, 
I have broken unscath’d the mighty law! 
Here—on old ocean’s bed of sand— 
Hurtless, a living man, I stand! 


Where the winds of Heaven never blew, 
And the gentle skies ne’er dropp’d their dew,; 
Where an awful calm and stillness reign, 
And strange dim lights the water stain,— 
Here—where the foot of man ne’er trod— 
Pacing the firm white sand unshod, 

I pluck from the rock the clinging shell 

That bears the Pearl in its rough dark cell! 


I stay not to wander ’mid coral groves, 

Where the green-haired mermaid singing roves,— 
I stay not to look on mouldering bones, 

And the wide strewed wrecks the ocean owns! 
The Pearl—from its home beneath the waves— 
The Pearl—from the depths of ocean caves— 
The pure white Pearl in triumph I bear 

To the joyous realms of light and air! 

The monarch shall wear the diver’s prize— 
The maiden for whom the monarch sighs; 

And her raven locks shall my white Pearl deck, 
Or hang in its pride on her whiter neck! 


Up! up! to the regions of air! 

Soon shall I breathe in freedom there, 
And my dripping limbs the sun shall dry, 
And the winds of Heaven around me sigh! 


{ look on the light my spirit craves; 
Proudly I ride the dancing waves, 
Bearing my treasure—and like a dream 
The sunless realms I have visited seem! 
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Poetry. 


HOPE IN HEAVEN. 
| Written in mental anguish. | 


In mercy bind this bruised heart, 
Thou Power who bade me smile and weep; 
Hush its wild throb—or bid it part,— 

And endless sleep. 


Oh! where’s the hope for lofty minds? 

Those souls of oak who will not crave 

Nor bend—though rent by ruthless winds!— 
Where?—In the grave. 


His co-mates fly the wounded deer; 

The meon hangs sickly when she wanes; 

And wintry storms, and hoar frosts drear, 
Strip autumn’s plains. 


But there’s a rest for those who mourn; 

A balm for bosoms wrung and riven: 

Mild dreams for eyes with anguish worn, 
Tis—Hore 1n HEAven'! 


| 

| 

Fr 
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SONNET. 


There is a Voice, attuned to harps of air, — 
A speechless Voice, unknown to human tongue; 
That lonely meditation hears, among 

The mouldering tracks of long-gone ages,—where, 
Grey with the rust of years—stricken and bare— 
Temple and tower, in ruin, stand sublime, 

The warning relics of devouring time!— 

That voice is heard, as through the dusky caves, 
The sobbing winds, at hour of midnight, swell, 
And mingling with the curfew’s distant knell, 
Comes the long murmur of the restless waves ;— 
Where hermit Silence loves for aye to dwell— 
Where mirth profane ne’er ventured to intrude— 
That Voice is heard—the Vortce or SouitupDE! 
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LETTERS FROM CUBA....NO. II. 


Caves and Stalactiles, Petrifactions, Indigenous Frut Trees and 
Roots, Cultivated Fruits, Sugar, Coffee, Forest Trees, Bombaz, 
Palm Meal, and Agave, Opuntia Major, Wild Fig. 


As the coasts of Cuba are indented with bays and harbors, so 
is the interior interspersed with caverns, rocks and caves. Some 
of these caves are equal to those of Kentucky in magnitude, and 
would have as many wonders connected with them, were they as 
much visited. But where the people have little curiosity, there 
will be but little of the marvellous to relate. Even the Cave of 
Yumin, said by those who have explored it to have a subterrane- 
an passage of two miles in length, has not produced so much as a 
witch, a ghost, or a hobgoblin. The peer cavity is divided 
into two apartments, having (I am told, for I have not seen it) 
fine white sand floors and crystalline walls. These two rooms 
are connected by a narrow passage, and are by many who have 
visited it, mistakerfor the whole cavern. But a gentleman, upon 
whose report I could rely, assured me that he had himself passed 
through a long narrow cavity, in which he could seldom walk 
erect, and finally emerged again into open day upon the opposite 
side of the hill, and in view of the sea; having, as he believed, 
wandered at least two full miles in the windings of this dark pas- 
sage. The spot where he emerged, was more than a mile in a 
direct line from the entrance. : 

There is now a respectable and rich family, who, when they 
began their plantation in Canimar, lived eighteen years in a cave, 
and their mayoral and his family still live in it. The water is 
constantly percolating from the stalactiles, which they have con- 
ducted into a reservoir, to supply their wants. I have been into 
this residence, and found it indeed sufficiently romantic to suit any 
lass or swain; but not quite dry enough, if they should happen to 
be troubled with a cough. Near to my own house there are sey- 
eral very beautiful caverns, the walls of which are of spar, and 
the roof hung with stalactiles of all sizes, from an inch to several 
feet in length. The dampness of these subterranean abodes, to- 
gether with the warmth of the atmosphere, soon obscures the 
natural brilliancy of these crystallizations; but when we have 
scraped off this mould from the surface, they are exceedingly 
beautiful, and present to the eye as brilliant and sparkling a sub- 
stance as can be conceived of. When broken, the different colors 
they exhibit would almost lead one to imagine they were com- 
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posed of all the various precious stones that custom has stamped 
such great value upon. You would fancy that you could descry 
the topaz, the ruby, the emerald, and above all, the diamond. 

Some pieces are so apparently perfect, that I could hardly con- 
vince myself they could not be wrought. I observed that the 
small stalactiles, which had but just began to form, were not 
unlike in substance to common clay, and were tubular like the 
stem of a clay pipe, and not larger. The water which issued 
from these small ones, was salt, but that from the larger ones 
was perfectly fresh and agreeable to the taste. In one of the 
rooms, which was about ten feet square, and as high, there was 
a perpetual spring supplied by this water. How large the exca- 
vations once were, is not easy to conjecture, since masses of this 
rock are constantly forming, and the remaining cavities are in 
the midst of large beds of rock. The opening is at the top, and 
we descend by stone steps into a pleasant little room; out of 
which there is an aperture that leads further than any one has 
yet ventured to explore. From the sea sand which composes the 
floor of this one, it must at some former period have been acces- 
sible to the bay of Matanzas. But there is now a mile between 
them, and hilly, rocky land. Several circumstances lead me to 
believe that the shores of this island weré once far from their 
present limits. It is evident that the present magnitude has 
been acquired by degrees, and that the island has been formed 
from the ocean and not disjoined from the continent, as seems to 
be the general opinion. Iam more inclined to believe that the 
West India Isles will join the continent at some future period, than 
I am to think they have made part of it in times past. But this 
I suppose would be laughed at for as vague a notion as Symmes’ 

theory. By the by, I do not think his theory, if 1 understand it 
rightly, is so visionary as most people appear to. I really think 
the man ought to be enabled to make the experiment. If he 
should not find his anticipated nation, he may find others equally 
unknown to us. Columbus, though he missed the East Indians, 

found other indians as good; and although we have since that 
time discovered a great deal, yet there is more yet to discover, 
as every year proves, Yes, I am for having Mr. Symmes rigged 
out immediately, and think Mr. Adams cannot do better than 
immortalize his reign through this discoverer. 

But to come from Mr. Symmes’ world back to stones. This 
climate, like all rainy ones, produces abundance of petrifactions, 
opaque as well as semi-transparent. Sticks, plants, sponge, 
bees wax, honey comb, and even honey itself, is found here in a 
state of petrifaction. I once saw a bee’s nest in every stage from 
the solid stone to the liquid fluid. But I have noticed that simi- 
lar substances, apparently thoroughly petrified, are not so heavy 
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as those of the same material and size found on the Ohio river. 
Our native rocks are not so heavy; neither is the soil. A bushel 
of yankee earth would weigh some pounds more than ours. But 
I have never found any crystallizations or dark petrifactions 
above ground any thing so beautiful as some that were found in 
digging a well in my neighborhood, seventy feet below the sur- 
face. The first was a star fish, adhering to a shell of the horse 
shoe fish. This was dark, but in every respect perfect. The 
next were large muscles, perfect also—even the smallest lines 
were distinct. There were also some of a larger kind, but being 
no ichthyologist or conchologist, I cannot class them; but they 
were bivalve, and in the finest preservation—no diamonds were 
ever more brilliant. They were beautiful, and taken from what 
appeared a bed of soft rock. There were also what appeared 
branches of white coral, taken from the same bed, and various 
other articles. I tried to get them for the cabinet of minerals 
at Cambridge; but a gentleman(who was one that requested me 
to send the coco and soil) got the start of me; and he was so 
offended that no notice was taken of our request, that he would 
not consent Cambridge should have them, but sent them, I be- 
lieve, to the professor of mineralogy in the college of Maryland. 
I saw nothing in the collection at Cambridge like them. 

Of natural curiosities we have little to boast. The aspect of 
the country is lovely; the landscape is soft, pleasing and delight- 
ful. The fine, full, deep, green foliage, and the innumerable va- 
riety of flowering trees, and flowering vines that run over the 
trees, give to the fields charms that soothe the mind of the be- 
holder. But there is nothing grand, nothing terribly majestic, 
nothing stupendous or magnificent in nature’s works; she has 
sought to please, to diversify and to polish, but not to astound us 
by her wonderful works. There could be no Oronokes, no Miss- 
issippis, no Lake Superiors, no Alleghanies, upon our little world; 
and there are no burning springs nor burning mountains. The 
great and astonishing efforts of nature have been displayed where 
you are; her beneficent designs are seen here—here where even 
the forest is laden with fruits sufficient to keep and preserve even 
the desolate wanderer with food. 

The island produces many indigenous fruits, esculent roots 
and vegetables. Among the first are the lauras, of which two 
species, or rather varieties, called the Avocada pear, are among 
the most palatable. This fruit is in shape like that large variety 
of your pear, commonly called the pound pear, and is sometimes 
as large, though not so heavy, as it is hollow. This fruit is eaten 
as a salad, and is the richest vegetable ever tasted, with the ex- 
ception of akee. It is sometimes called vegetable marrow, and 
very appropriately, for it is much like that. 
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There are also two species of annona, viz: the sour and sweet 
top, both of which are very pleasant. The Sapodella, the Sev- 
ille and China oranges and limes grow in our forests. Two spe- 
cies of mammee, the bread nut, the guaver papayas, and grapes 
of a fine flavor are also found in the woods; and no doubt there 
are many others which I do not know or do not recollect at this 
moment, Esculent roots, such as the wild yuea, yam, potatoe, 
&c., are likewise indigenous, so that no man would starve in our 
forests, if he found water also. It was this natural abundance, 
no doubt, that contributed to the natural indolence of the natives, 
whether aborigines or Spanish creoles, for the last are as indolent 
as the others could have been. It is said that there is a species 
of the plantain tree indigenous to the island, and I have no doubt 
there is, but have never met with it. 

[ wish that, with a soil capable to produce almost every kind 
of vegetable and fruit, and a climate congenial to so many, I 
could give a better list of the cultwwated productions. But if na- 
ture has been bountiful to Cuba, man has been negligent enough, 
and with all his advantages, can hardly show the variety which 
industry has made the barren rocks of the Bahamas display. Of 
northern fruits we have scarcely one. ‘There are a few apple 
trees upon the plantation of Mr. Fellows. Peaches have also 
been introduced, but either from want of skill, or some other 
cause, they do not thrive well. Figs probably would, if well at- 
tended to, for they grow well in Louisiana; but we have few of 
them. Pears and plums might be engrafted upon our indigenous 
trees, for among these I forgot two species of large plum, one of 
which is often sold with you for sweetmeat, under the name of 
acacas. But there is not in the island a man who understands 
grafling trees; at least so they told me at the botanic garden in 
Havana. People will tell you that this nor that fruit will grow 
in our climate, but the truth is they never tried it. Those ex- 
otics which have been hitherto cultivated, are mostly natives of 
the East Indies and other warm latitudes. Of these, the arto- 
carpus, or celebrated bread fruit, is one. It isa most beautiful 
tree, but the fruit, which must be cooked to be eaten, is not 
equal to the plantain, which last supersedes the necessity of our 
cultivating it for food; but as an ornament, every man of taste 
must desire to see it in his grounds. The pomegranite, star ap- 
ple, rose apple, several species of the orange, cocoa nut, tama- 
rinds, cashew apple, mango, and pine apples, are all common to 
us. The pine apple, which persons have supposed was the pro- 
duct of a tree, is an annual plant, with no other than the radical 
leaves. These plants bear a single berry, the apple you receive; 
but young suckers are constantly coming out from the parent 
stock, so that when once a field is planted, part of the new plants 
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require rather to be removed than others to be put in. The tuft 
or crown of leaves which come out upon the top of the fruit, will 
grow if you plant it in the ground as soon as it is cut off; but the 
cions are preferred. With care and watering during the dry sea- 
sons, we might have these apples through the year, though their 
season is in autumn, The poorest soil is best for pines. 

What we call mango, is the fruit of a beautiful tree of the size 
of your cherry trees. The fruit is uniform, with a smooth skin 
and a large spongy shell nut. The flavor is much like that of the 
apricot, and the size that of a very large pear; but the flesh ad- 
heres to the nut like the cling stone peach. Green, it is not only 
a substitute for, but is preferable to apples, for tarts and sweet- 
meat. The kernel of the nut is valued as a medicine, and so is 
the bark of the tree. Four years will give a tree in bearing from 
a seed; some say three years will. The cashew is another fruit 
which might supply the place of apples for cider. We do nothing 
here; but in Jamaica it is raised for wine, which is made in the 
same manner you make cider, by expressing the juice, with which 
the cashew abounds much more than the common apple. This 
tree, which is smaller than the mango, bears fruit in two years 
from the seed. What is peculiar in this fruit is that the seed, a 
hard shell nut, of the size of a large olive, appears before the ap- 
ple, covering the apex upon the outer side. This contains, in the 
shell, a remarkably caustic oil, which causes blisters upon the 
skin, and it is difficult to extract the kernel without some of the 
oil upon it. But by roasting these nuts in hot embers, this oil is 
burned up, and the nut is then more palatable than even the 
almond. We have a species of the cactus, called Barbadoes, or 
Otahiete gooseberry, which is a very tolerable substitute for the 
English gooseberry. These berries are rather larger than the 
English, and of an orange color, with beautiful little = leaves 
upon all sides of the fruit itself. It is a climber, and very hand- 
some one too, with clusters of milk white blossoms and satin 
leaves. But all these, with many others, are accurately deline- 
ated and colored according to nature, in my “Specimens of the 
Plants of Cuba,” where, if it ever should be published, you may 
also find a very minute history of each. 

In speaking of our indigenous fruits, I might have observed, 
that I have never found a single species of those we commonly 
call berries, in this country, that was good to eat—no whortle- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, nor any one kind that was pal- 
atable; nor, with the exception of the gooseberry mentioned, 
have we any cultivated ones. Olives are cultivated, and one 
planter has date trees; but ignorant of botany, he was not aware 
that the male and female blossoms grew upon distinct trees, and 
wondered how it happened that when they bloomed so abundant- 
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ly, they produced no dates, whereas his trees were only of one 
gender! 

But of all our fruits, whether native or exotic, the most valu- 
able, and at the same time the most common, is the plantain. 
This may well be said to be the staff of life to a great proportion 
of the Cubians, who take no other bread for months together. 
And what a stranger would hardly believe, those foreigners who, 
when they arrive, cannot make a meal without wheat bread, soon 
come to give the unripe, roasted plantain, the preference; and 
also to consider it much more wholesome. We have so many 
substitutes for bread, that we have come to hold that article in 
little repute, thinking it dry, tasteless and insipid—so greatly 
does our physical taste change with change of diet. The plan- 
tain, of which there are four species, is raised from a piece of the 
root, having an herbaceous trunk ten or twelve inches in diameter, 
and so full of juice that some planters keep a patch solely for 
accidental fires, as it is found nothing will extinguish them quick- 
er than throwing on plaintain trees. They grow in a good soil, 
eighteen or twenty feet high, with leaves five or six feet long, 
and from two to three broad. Some writers imagine this to be 
the fruit which tempted our first parents to transgress the Di- 
vine command; and others, that these were the leaves they sew- 
ed together. But the leaves are so large they would not require 
to be sewed to others; and so tender, the most expert sempstress 
could not sew them. They come out from the centre, rolled up, 
and erect like a spike, and grow so rapidly, that it is confidently 
stated in the Hortus Jamaciensis, they increase an inch in an 
hour. Like the pine apple, the same plant produces but once. 
When the raceme of fruit is plucked, the tree that bore it should 
be cut in pieces, and strewed around the cluster of young plants 
which have already appeared, to manure them. A large raceme 
of plantains will weigh fifty or sixty pounds. The banana, which 
differs only in the size and flavor of the first, is the most delicate, 
and the only one good to eat raw. This is very excellent to eat 
in its natural state; and serves for pies, sweetmeats, &c., and is 
often dried to carry to sea. They are about three inches long, 
and an inch and a half in diameter. I know no fruit, the flavor 
of which is more rich; but it is not thought so valuable as either 
of the other kinds, which serve both for meat and bread to many. 
Before they are quite ripe, they are best to roast, and in this 
state are used as bread. Fried, boiled, stewed, baked, and fric- 
easeed, they are eaten as vegetables. They must be ripe for 
these; and when baked with sugar, and eaten with milk, are 
much superior to your sweet apples. Invalids, troubled with 
long complaints, find this a favorite diet. One half of the living 
of the negroes and lower class, may be said to consist of plan- 
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tains, in some form or other. They never tire of it, but are sure 
to complain if plantains are denied, let them have what they will 
beside. 

The tree bears ripe fruit in about fifteen months from the 
time of planting; and new ones spring up so rapidly, that some 
must be removed in two or three years, or the field becomes too 
crowded. They require to be kept clear of weeds, but need no 
other care, except pruning the dry leaves. Hence, wherever 
there is a hut, there are also plantains around it. The leaves 
are used for thatching; and in some of the islands, a sort of hemp 
is manufactured from the fibres of this plant. It was considered 
of so much importance in Jamaica, that their assembly gave a 
premium of two hundred pounds to the best specimens of hemp 
from the plantain. But that has not been done in this place. 
We have, it is true, an agricultural society, but its chief business 
is to wrile dissertations, not to put any of their theories into 
practice, or to encourage practical improvements. 

The Franciscans dedicate the plantain to the muses; hence 
the Generic name of Musa. 

Among our cultivated roots, are the yam, two kinds; the sweet 
potatoe, several kinds; the malangas, several kinds; the sweet cas- 
sada, and the arrow root. This last is valuable only for the fac- 
ule—the others, as esculent roots. Beets, carrots, turnips, on- 
ions, raddishes, cabbages, cauliflowers, &c., also grow well, if 
we can keep the bibi aguas from them. But the creoles know 
no difference between a cauliflower and a Dutch cabbage, and 
sell them for the same price. ‘Twice the servant brought home 
as fine a cauliflower as I ever saw, when he had asked for a 
cabbage. Indeed, I had been told no cauliflowers were cultiva- 
ted in the island, nor had I seen any until one was brought me 
from the market for aninepence. Peas, asparagus, lettuce, cel- 
lery, squashes, melons, &c. are carried into the vegetable market 
at Havana, and are beginning to be seen in that of Matanzas; 
but when I first came to the island, in 1819, none but the coarser 
kind of vegetables could be had. Such as cost little care and 
little labor, were plenty; but green peas, and such like delica- 
cies, were beyond Spanish epicureanism. Horticulture is still 
shamefully neglected. The poor are too indolent to attend to it, 
and the more wealthy are intent upon sugar and coffee, or what, 
in their estimation, is more important than making gardens. 
There are, moreover, no scientific gardeners in the place—even 
in the botanic garden, the master gardener is not fit to grow po- 
tatoes; and I have told you, knows not how to bud a tree, or 
graft one. The two grand objects with agriculturalists, are su- 
gar and coffee. Formerly, tobacco was one; but the cultivation 
of this, if it do not decline, does not increase in proportion to the 
other two. 
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To encourage the cultivation of the sugar cane, the govern- 
ment enacted several laws favorable to the sugar planter. Asa 
fortune would be required to purchase a large sugar estate with 
all the necessary works, no one could commence this business 
without going more or less into debt, which often exposed him 
to ruin, when unable to meet his engagements. Hence the 
crown passed an aet prohibiting the seizure of the negroes upon 
a sugar estate, or any other property than the crops. This law, 
which was both necessary and judicious, has been so abused, that 
planters find it operates against them, as well as in their favor; 
for men have become shy of lending to persons thus secured, and 
who have too often found means to keep the crop as well as ne- 
groes from their creditors. Much greater capital is required to 
commence a sugar plantation, than one for coffee; and for these 
reasons, coffee estates have increased twice as fast as sugar es- 
tates; yet both the soil and climate are favorable. As we never 
know frost, the cane is permitted to stand some weeks longer in 
the field than it is in Louisiana, and it grows nearly a third high- 
er; while the same quantity of its juice has a larger proportion 
of saccharine. An acre of cane here, yields three thousand 
pounds of sugar; but it yields it with one half the labor that is 
bestowed upon an acre in Jamaica, and without manuring the 
soil. Not more than half the number of hands are employed by 
a creole planter in Cuba, for the same result of sugar, as in Ja- 
maica; and the American planters have still fewer. All the 
mills are, I believe, wrought with mules, horses, or oxen, except- 
ing one or two, where the machinery is worked by water. 

The Spaniards mostly make the clayed sugars; while the for- 
eigners choose to make the muscovado. Each probably under- 
stand the art of making his own kind, better than the other. It 
is seldom a creole planter gives to his sugar that fine grain and 
bright color observable in the New Orleans sugars. When clay- 
ed, this is of no importance; and the process of claying is very 
simple. Vessels of a pyramidal form, are made of a coarse clay, 
with a small aperture at the top, to let out the molasses. These 
are fixed in a floor, or frame, with the large end upwards—they 
are then filled with sugar, and covered with a layer of clay. This 
clay requires to be exchanged for fresh, once or twice. But 
nothing more is required to make brown sugar as white as snow. 
The smaller the vessel, the sooner the contents will bleach. A 
gentleman sent me some loaves, of an ounce or two in weight, 
which were as white, and as hard and firm, as it is possible sugar 
could be made by any process whatever, which he had refined in 
this manner. The creoles are not neat about their sugars; and 
if people saw how they managed their manufacture, they would 
never want to buy from them. It depends upon the price of 
these articles, which shall be most lucrative a sugar or coffee 
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estate, in proportion to the capital employed. But I am inclined 
to believe the latter is the most profitable, and is certainly at- 
tended with less hazard. 

It is strange whence arose that singular error that sugar was 
unwholesome, and that children should not be allowed to eat raw 
sugar upon this principle. This notion never prevailed where su- 
gar is made. On the contrary, yearly experience proves that the 
negroes are always in best health while the cane is ripe, when 
they are continually sucking it, and eating as much sugar and 
molasses as they choose. They always grow fat at sugar boiling, 
although they then work harder than at any other period of the 
year. Feeble, sickly children, both white and black, often be- 
come healthy by eating sugar. Indeed we consider it as a puri- 
fier of the blood from bad humors, and as a remedy against 
eruptions, and all sorts of cutaneous diseases. Some physicians 
have proved the juice of cane a certain cure for pulmonary com- 
plaints. J have not found it so, you know; yet I have a high 
opinion of its efficacy in many cases, and of its general nutritive 
and wholesome properties. 

The coffee tree is a native of Africa, where it is not treated in 
the same manner that we treat it. We first plant the ripe ber- 
ries in a nursery that is in a manner shaded, to prevent the 
young plants from being scorched. The seeds are sowed in rows, 
at sufficient distance to admit hoeing, as they must be kept free 
from weeds. They should remain three years in their seminary; 
they are then drawn, and the tops cut off within three or four 
inches of the root. Holes are previously dug in the field that is 
to receive them, fifteen or eighteen inches deep, six feet apart; 
in these the young plants are set, so firmly as not to be pulled 
up by a strong man. In three years they produce a small crop; 
in four a full one. If permitted to reach their natural height, the 
coffee tree would grow from fifteen to eighteen feet; but we do 
not allow them to exceed five, both to facilitate the gathering of 
the berries, and to increase the quantity, as that nutriment 
which would be conveyed to a tree of sixteen feet being confined 
to five, naturally expends in the fruit what would have gone to 
the branches of a larger plant. The trunk is small; the branches 
long, slender and horizontal, coming out in alternate pairs, or, in 
scientific phrase, are decussate. The leaves are large, lucid, 
waving, of a-beautiful deep glossy green; while the lower branch- 
es being longest, gradually shortening towards the top, the whole 
plant appears like a pyramid of green foliage, with white flowers 
or red fruit. ‘They blossom in February, and continue in bloom 
two months, or more. The flowers are white, much like the jes- 
samine in appearance, and something like it in perfume, only less 
edoriferous. At this period, what in the vegetable world can 
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look more lovely than a field of coffee trees? The beautiful 
green leaves, contrasted with innumerable white blossoms, is a 
cha sight. The fields too, are laid out in regular squares, 
the a = tony of which are adorned with mango, orange, avocado, 
and other fruit trees, together with the zschynomene, the leas- 
alpine, and other flowering trees and shrubs, add much to the 
beauty of the scene. Did you meet no living objects to contra- 
dict the idea, you would fancy a well ordered coffee field to be a 
second garden of Eden; or you would imagine the ancients would 
not have placed Elysium on any island but this, had they but 
known Cuba. A very brief walk will destroy this illusion, how- 
ever, and convince you the curse has fallen here as elsewhere. 

The average quantity of coffee to each tree per annum, is one 
pound. When the berries are ripe, as they begin to be in Sep- 
tember, they are picked off by hand, laid into heaps for two or 
three days, until the pulp begins to ferment; they are then 
spread upon sicadéros to dry, being raked up and covered at 
night, or on the approach of a shower. When thoroughly dry, 
they are hulled in a mill that is worked by a mule. The coffee 
is then winnowed; then again picked over by hand to clear it 
from gravel or dirt; then put into bags; then sent to our market; 
then shipped to yours; then bought and sold as many times as 
need be; then it is roasted; then ground; then boiled by you, for 
the Americans do not know how to make coffee when they get 
it. All this tedious process must be gone over before we can 
get a cup of coffee; yet the French seem to be the only people 
among christians who either prepare the beverage well, or duly 
appreciate it when it is prepared; and yet their manner of pre- 
paring it is the most simple. The great art lies in making it as 
strong as it can be, and then diluting it with boiling milk. 

This valuable berry, now so universally used all over the world, 
was not known even at Constantinople, where it constitutes at 
this period, half the sustenance of the people, until so lately as 
1554. During the Turkish lent, coffee is not allowed to be used. 
The first known in England was in 1652, and was introduced by 
a Mr. Edwards, who not only brought home coffee from Turkey, 
but also a servant who understood roasting and preparing it. 
This same servant, who was a free man, was the first who sold 
coffee, or rather established the first coffee house, which was in 
a shed. 

It was first carried into France in 1645, by Thevenot, the east- 
ern traveller, but was not much used until 1660, when some bales 
were brought into Marseilles. Some of the eastern nations use 
it in substance, mixed with oil, and say that a ball of this mix- 
ture, of the size of a tennis ball, is equal to a loaf of bread, or a 


meal of meat. 
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The trees, in good soil, will continue to bear half a century, 
and one negro can take care of twenty five hundred trees; but 
he cannot pick all their berries in season. In gathering these, a 
field must be gone over a number of times, as all are not ripe at 
the same period. The size and color of the ripe fruit is much 
like cranberries; but in formation it is a stone fu, like the cher- 
ry, two of those seeds you receive being found in each. In new, 
rich soil, there are sometimes three, and in old trees, in dry soil, 
only one. In Arabia the trees grow to their natural size, and 
consequently produce a much less quantity, and also much small- 
er fruit. Hence is it that the Mocha coffee is so superior to 
ours. We endeavor to raise as much, and as large coffee as pos- 
sible, because this sells the best in your market. Yet it is by no 
means so fine flavored as the small white coffee that is hardly 
saleable. I always chose for my own use, what was called refuse, 
and found it far superior to green coffee. The poorer the soil, 
and the worse the trees look, the finer flavored is the seed; but 
in this case they bear but a small quantity, and that would not 
sell, 

Age has a good effect on coflee. If kept in a dry place, the 
flavor will improve every year; and many gentlemen in England 
keep always a stock for seven years on hand. But it must be 
kept from the vicinity of any article that could taint it, for there 
is nothing imbibes the taste or smell of other bodies so quick or 
so powerfully as coffee. Whole cargoes of it have been ruined 
by being placed too near to casks of rum, sugar, spice, &c.; nor 
is it possible, by any process whatever, to renew it when once 
tainted. Coffee ought to be mn by dealers, in a room by itself, 
and in a very dry place; instead of which, they are apt to select 
as damp a one as will not wholly ruin it, in order to make it 
weigh heavier. Coffee might be cultivated in some parts of Lou- 
isiana; but perhaps not enough to make the introduction of it an 
object of profit. 

From this coffee plantation we will now return to the forests 
of Cuba, from which Dr. Roberson has told us canoes were made 
by the Indians, large enough to contain one hundred and fifty 
men. There are no such canoes here at this time; but the bom- 
bax or silk cotton tree, from which they were made, grows to 
the height of fifty or sixty feet without any limbs putting off, 
and often has a circumference of twenty feet. I measured one 
that was thirty. These immense trunks are hollow, having not 
more than two or three inches of wood, so that nature almost 
made the boats, as well as furnished the materials. This wood 
is light, and at the same time strong and durable in the water. 
They bloom once in seven years, and produce a fine, soft, silky 
cotton, of a short staple, which is wrought into cloth in the East 
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Indies, and might be in the West. I suspect the stuff called 
pongee has a mixture of this cotton in it. We use it for pillows 
and mattresses; but it is too elastic to be approved by the doctors 
for the latter. It is of a brownish color, and has more the feel- 
ing of silk than of the gossypium or common cotton. This is the 
largest tree our forests produce; but their pride, the belle of the 
forest, is the royal palm tree. Every body has heard of this tree; 
for every writer of the East or West Indies has spoken of it; 
yet no person who has not seen it, can form an idea of its beauty 
or of its appearance. I remember Miss Edgeworth, in one of her 
novels, seats her heroine under the shade of a spreading palm 
tree. She might just as well have placed an umbrella upon the 
top of a liberty pole, and placed her beneath that, as to any 
shade she was to enjoy. Why, the naked shaft of a palm tree is 
often, is commonly, a hundred and forty feet; at the top of this 
come out the leaves—for it has no branches—which, to be sure, 
are twenty feet long, and hang over just as a milliner would wish 
to have the plumes upon a bonnet; but their shade must be 
sought for at a distance from the trunk. Where the leaves come 
out, the trunk properly ends, as the rest part is covered with a 
beautiful glossy green cuticle; beneath which is situated that 
vegetable substance called cabbage, and from which this tree is 
often called the cabbage tree by the English, but by the Span- 
iards, more appropriately, the royal palm. This vegetable is 
white, and finely flavored; but both in taste and appearance, 
more resembles the receptacle of the Dutch artichoke. But we 
cannot obtain this without destroying the tree, which dies as 
soon as it is removed, and it is both too fine an ornament and too 
valuable to be sacrificed to an additional dish of vegetables. Like 
the bombax, the trunk is hollow, having so thin a wood that nails 
will drive through, and thus it serves for boards to cover build- 
ings, while its fronds or leaves make the very best thatch we 
have. From two or three palm trees, a man may build himself 
a comfortable house, with a few nails, without other expense. 
The leaves are often obtained without cutting down the tree. 
By means of a rope, practised climbers will ascend the tallest 
trees with surprising agility, and having cut off the leaves, de- 
scend without injury. The very smoothness of the bark facili- 
tates their ascent with the rope; but then this is an art, and 
must be learned by practice, so that M. de Humboldt was a lit- 
tle unreasonable to rate the boys so roundly because they would 
not climb the palm tree to get him the flowers, which are up to 
the leaves. In some instances they grow to two hundred feet in 
height, but are seldom more than six or seven in circumference 
at the base, gradually lessening towards the top. 

Our forests likewise afford good timber, and much wood, suit- 
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able for cabinet work—such as mahogany, iron wood, geoffroya, 
manchisnel, and prince wood; and these all take a fine polish. 
What we call cedar, is also much used for furniture. But the 
want of sawing mills, makes it impossible to convert our trees 
to boards, but at a greater expense than we could buy them im- 
ported. 

Even Florida can hardly have a greater variety of flowering 
trees and shrubs than Cuba, which, together with the innumera- 
ble varieties of flowering vines that run over the woods, lead a 
wanderer to think the time had arrived when the “wilderness 
should biossom as the rose.”” The collection I have made, but ill 
denotes the abundance of our flowers, some of which are extreme- 
ly handsome. 

The Agave Americana grows here upon the rocky shores of 
the bay, to the height of thirty feet, with its lovely orange blos- 
soms laden with honey, and diffusing sweetness to the surround- 
ing atmosphere. This is the same species of the aloe that was 
transported from place to place in your country, as a curiosity; 
and I presume that Miss Edgeworth, who appears mighty fond 
of plants she knows nothing of, placed, at the expense of fifty 
guineas, and more fraud, upon a lady’s supper table. It is in 
truth the most elegant plant I ever saw; but methinks any plant, 
of five and twenty feet in circumference, thirty in height, and 
weighing at least five hundred pounds, must have been, however 
lovely, an inconvenient ornament to a supper table. But this was 
of a piece with the notion of its blooming only at the end of an 
hundred years. I find from M. de Humboldt that it blooms in 
eight years, and that is the period I had allotted, judging from 
the growth of one now three years old, which f had planted. 

But this is not the species from which the medicinal drug is 
extracted. That grows in two years fit to cut, and the medicine 
is brought to the consistency in which it is sold, by inspissating 
the juice by heat, in the same manner sugar is made. This is 
obtained from the Barbadoes aloe; but the Americana is not 
without its valuable properties. The leaves roasted in the fire, 
serve in that state for soap, to wash blankets and coarse linen; 
while pure soap may be made from the juice. A gentleman in 
Jamaica received a premium for manufacturing this vegetable 
soap. In South America it furnishes ardent spirit by distillation, 
and the fibres of the leaves are converted into ropes and coarse 
cloth. They yield very strong hemp. The juice is much used 
as a preservative against worms, and all kinds of insects. Ves- 
sels that have had their hulls painted with a compound of this 
drug, will never be worm-eaten: and it is much used for this pur- 
pose in some places. Either species of the aloes might be raised 
in Florida, or wherever the climate be warm enough; for they 
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grow best upon rocks, and with so little soil, that it is only their 
weight prevents the wind from blowing them over. Barham 
says, this plant forms the Hogarthian line of beauty. It blooms 
in March; but never but once. The parent stock then decays; 
but not until the embryo plants are formed upon it. Even their 
little leaves expand before they quit the stem where they blos- 
somed. But when sufficiently formed and strengthened to sus- 
tain themselves, they fall upon the ground, take root, and flour- 
ish; while the old plant decays, and dying, nurtures her young 
with her ashes. The Egyptians and Mahometans dedicate this 
plant to religion, and believe it will keep off spirits and appari- 
tions. 

But there is another plant common here, that I wish I had in- 
fluence enough to bring into notice in the United States. It 
grows there spontaneously in some places—particularly at the 
bay of St. Louis, in Mississippi. It is that species of the cactus 
called opuntia major, and known also by the names of Indian 
fig and prickly pear. This plant yields a beautiful dye, in every 
respect equal, in some superior, to the cochineal insect, which it 
is evident is indebted to this fruit for the color it possesses. Mr. 
Shetz of Jamaica inspissated the purple juice of this fruit, by 
more than sixty different processes; and sent the result of the 
most favorable ones to the dyers in and about London. These 
dyers assured him that the same quantity of this inspissated 
juice would color three times the cloth that the cochineal would, 
and that the color was as brilliant and as permanent. The gov- 
ernment, however, appeared to entertain an idea that the en- 
couragement of this manufacture would injure the revenue, by 
destroying the cochineal trade with Spanish America. However 
politic this reasoning may be in Britain, it would not apply to the 
United States, whose reigning policy seems to be to establish an 
entire independence of all foreign powers, by raising and making 
every thing within their own dominions. I can assure them that 
they may make their own cochineal from this prickly pear, for I 
have made it myself. The plate of the cactus in my botanic 
collection, is colored with the juice of the fig itself. It will grow 
almost in pure sand. The creoles are very fond of the fruit, and 
will rob every plant they meet with, even before it is ripe. A 
leaf set with the stem in the ground, will produce a plant, as 
each leaf grows out of another, and so on, till it becomes quite 
atree. The flowers come out of the edge, and also out of the 
disk of the leaves. 

Among all our plants, there is not perhaps a more singular one 
than the wild fig, which, from a climber that cannot support it- 
self, comes to be a tree nearly equal in size to the bombax. 
These plants lay hold on the first object for support; and having 
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attained a few feet, send out little branches that shoot down- 
wards and take root, sending forth others again. In time these 
oppress and destroy the body that supported them, and uniting 
into one trunk, form a large tree. I have seen one of these fig 
trees, that for six or seven feet from the ground, had destroyed 
the original tree, around which they had formerly clung for sup- 
port. On the road from Matanzas to St. Ann, there is one of 
these figs, with a fine flourishing palm tree growing on the centre 
of its trunk. The sycophant could not make out to kill the 
palm, and therefore formed its own trunk around it; and when 
it had attained its natural height of fifty or sixty feet, sent out 
its wide spreading branches on all sides, and ceased to struggle; 
while the palm, protecting the shelter of its enemy, raises its 
towering head at least fifty feet above that of the fig. I have 
seen no greater curiosity in the vegetable kingdom than this. 
The most inattentive observer of nature cannot but notice this 
singular phenomenon. 

The fruit of this fig is small, and not very pleasant. It is this 
plant that breeds the gnat, by means of which the garden is 
made to yield double fruit, and also to mature its seeds, so that 
other plants may be raised from them; whereas, without the aid 
of this insect, they can only be propagated by scions and cut- 
tings. 

Tan our forest trees are found a numerous class of plants, 
known only in warm climates, and distinguished, of whatever ge- 
nera, by the appellations of parasitical. ‘The misletoe and tillan- 
drice, Spanish beard, are the only ones I recollect finding on the 
Mississippi; but I have here found several other genera, and ma- 
ny species, some of which are extremely beautiful. 

Among our cultivated articles, cotton does not thrive well. 
It has not yet experienced that fell disease so common in Mis- 
sissippi and Georgia, called the rot; but it does not yield, I am 
told by persons who planted it in both countries, more than half 
the quantity it does on the continent. Most planters who have 
tried it, have given it up for coflee. Rice is raised in some parts 
of the island in considerable quantities; but not sufficient for the 
consumption of the island. It is found to do best, where never 
overflowed. Tobacco continues to be cultivated; but the culti- 
vation does not increase in proportion to the increase of planters. 
Maize or Indian corn thrives very well, as I believe I have al- 
ready mentioned. 
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PROSPECT FROM MOUNT IDA. 


On the first of June, at sun-set, our party arrived at the warm 
springs of Bonarbashy, a little west of the Idean Mountains. 
From the columns and capitals of the Tonic and Corinthian or- 
ders, which continually presented themseives to our view, there 
is every reason to believe, that, on this spot, once stood a popu- 
lous and magnificent city. After having recovered from the i 
tigue of the day’s journey, I walked out alone, one or two miles, 
to see the ruins of an ancient temple. The night was indeed a 
splendid one—calculated to give warmth even to an oriental! im- 
agination. I had read of such nights in the glowing pages of 
Arabian literature, and in the inimitable descriptions of the bard 
of Avon; but I had thought that they existed only in the imagi- 
nation of the poet, who 

a ‘‘gives to airy nothing, 
** A local habitation and a name.’”’ 


The sky was cloudless, clear, and “purely beautiful.”” The sun 
had long since set; but a faint streak of red yet glimmered along 
the western horizon. The full moon had arisen high in the heav- 
ens, on a rich blue ground. The sultry heat of the day was tem- 
pered with the cool sea-breeze of evening. Man had given his 
herds to repose, and had retired, himseif, from his labors. No 
noise could be heard, save the rustling of leaves, the murmurings 
of the streamlet, the distant howlings of the jackal, and the 
screamings of the bird of night. 

At length I reached the ruins—and as I stepped upon the door- 
stone, which, perhaps, for centuries before, had not been trodden 
by the footsteps of civilized man, my blood chilled within me. 
I came for observation, yet I hardly dared to look around. The 
owl, screaming and fluttering from her hidden crevices—the glim- 
mering light of the moon, casting shadows from the broken col- 
umns and w alls—my imagination magnifying and distorting every 
object—the stillness of the hour—the loneliness of the spot—the 
majesty of the scene, a temple in ruins, almost overcame me. 
The cold sweat trickled down my forehead. I sat down upon a 
broken shaft, to recover from my agitated feelings; and, while 
leaning upon a pedestal, and reclining my head upon my hand, I 
sank into a profound sleep. And I dreameda dream. Methought 
there appeared before me, a spirit, tall, pale, with the hoary locks 
of age waving about his neck, and with long and flowing white 
robes, as if just arisen from the tombs. I trembled not, for it 
looked upon me with a countenance full of mildness and benevo- 
lence; and in accents of tender regard thus addressed me. 
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“I know, O youth, thy generous views; I know thy fervent 
aspirations; I know the purposes for which thou bast come hith- 
er. I know that thou longest to examine the relicks of ancient 
art—to trace out the monuments erected to ancient valor—to 
tread the battle-ground, immortalized by the poet’s song—to see 
every spot which can enkindle classic enthusiasm, holy zeal. I 
am the Spirit of departed ages. Rise then with me, and thine 
eyes shall be gratified.” At that instant, I felt the ground giv- 
ing way under me, and myself mounting.aloft, led by my genius, 
through the air. The objects of this earth kept continually di- 
minishing, and soon the ruins, whence I had arisen, were lost 
from my sight. I found myself going over mountain after moun- 
tain, each one higher than the last, until, at length, I reached 
one that overlooked all the rest. My genius, who had, hitherto, 
kept a profound silence, now exclaimed—Here we are, on the 
summit of the highest of the Idean mountains, on the top of Gar- 
garus itself. Let us stop. Cast now thine eyes around thee, 
and gratify thy sight.” I looked around, and never—never can 
I forget the rich, the extensive, the variegated prospect, which 
this vision afforded me. On the north and towards the east, 
the Euxine sea, the Propontis, the Hellespont, and the coast of 
Thrace, opened before me—towards the west, the various islands 
in the #.gzan sea, together with Macedonia, Thessaly, Eubea, 
and even Attica—to the south, the islands of Lesbos and Chios, 
together with all the western part of Asia Minor. My eyes 
seemed now to have a supernatural penetration. My genius 
seemed to have imparted to me the keenness of his own sight, 
the comprehensiveness of his own view; objects which I knew to 
be at a vast distance, seemed to be within a small circuit, and 
could be discerned with perfect clearness. After I had, for some 
time, feasted on the scene around me, my genius took me by the 
hand and said, ‘“‘Let me now, O youth, point out to thee the va- 
rious spots, and cities, and countries, which thou hast hitherto 
known only in history andinsong. The country to the south of 
us, extending all along the eastern shore of the Levant, has ever 
been celebrated for the richness of its verdure, the mildness of 
its air, the luxuriance of its soil. This large island, near us, to 
the south, is Lesbos; famed for having contributed wisdom to 
pees and sweetness to verse; famed as the place where 

heophrastus taught, and where Sapho swept the lyre. The 
island farther to the south is Chios. Opposite to this, on the 
main land, that city which you see appearing so prominent, is 
Smyrna, which the ancients styled “the lovely, the crown of Io- 
nia, the ornament of Asia,” and which, at this day, is distinguish- 
ed for its extensive commerce. For the sultan covers his harams 
and seraglios with its carpets—the monarchs of Europe crown 
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their tables with its fruits—the superstitious Catholic perfumes 
his altars with its frankincense—the sluggish Chinese sits and 
chews and dozes upon its opium. The city which you see at the 
south of this, is Ephesus, where the footsteps of the classic tra- 
veller are arrested at the thought, that here the great temple of 
Diana once towered to the skies. But in vain have the industry 
and ingenuity of the moderns been exerted, to ascertain its an- 
cient site. For not one stone is left upon another, to tell where 
stood one of the seven w onders of the world. 

“Direct now thine eyes,” continued my genius, “towards the 
north and east. Do you perceive at the entrance of that large 
inland sea, which is called the Euxine, a flourishing city?” ‘I 
see it,” I replied. “That,” said my genius, “is ancient Byzan- 
tium, now called Constantinople, from the Roman emperor, who, 
in the fourth century, transplanted thither, from the Tiber, the 
seat of empire, and carried with him, a great part of his Roman 
subjects. Romans, did I say? not the Romans of my age,—of 
the age of the Scipios and the Catos;—but of the age w hen the 
nerve of the Roman arm was palsied; when the influence of the 
Roman name was but feebly felt. When the barbarians were 
pouring in upon the city from the west and from the north; when 
the luxuries of the east and of the south were corrupting the vir- 
tues, and destroying the happiness of her citizens; when her 
splendor was departing from her; when the strength of her em- 
pire was shaken to its foundations. But soon these degenerated 
Romans, gave way to the overwhelming power of the Turk, who 
now inhabits this city. What a change! Not one trace can be 
discerned of Roman character or of Roman manners. The tomb 
of Constantine, which is still shown to the curious traveller, only 
tells us, that such a people once existed. The spot where the 
temple of Minerva once stood, is now covered with the splendid 
mosque of St. Sophia. The dervish performs his dance, where the 
priests of Jupiter ministered at the sacrifices. Instead of choral 
pzans to Apollo, are heard readings from the koran, and prayers 
to Mahomet. This small village, which you see near us, opposite 
to the southern extremity of Chersonesus, is Abydos; where 
Xerxes crossed the Hellespont, with his millions, to invade the 
Grecian states. The little rise of ground, which you see, at a 
small distance from the village, is where this infatuated man took 
a view of his immense army; and where he feelingly wept at the 
thought, that, in a few short years, the busy throng before him, 
would be mouldering in the grave. That lar ge gulph which you 
observe, towards the north w ‘est, is the Strymonicus gulph. The 
city at the head of it, is Philippi, celebrated as the burial place 
of Roman liberty; where the man, who had nobly dared to free 
his country from the chains of a tyrant, fell, and with him fell 
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the Roman character. That city, on the other side of the gulph, 
is Olynthus, for which the Athenians contended so long with 
Philip; and which Demosthenes, by his Olynthiac orations, has 
rendered interesting and memorable. The country which you 
see directly west of us, across the AXgwan sea, is Thessaly. 
That high mountain on the north part, is Olympus—the one 
south of that, is Ossa. Can you perceive,” said my genius, “ be- 
tween these two mountains, a beautiful verdant lawn, through 
which are running many small streams, overshaded by weeping 
willows?” “TI see it,” I replied. ‘‘ That,’ said my genius, “is 
the vale of Tempe, the most beautiful, luxuriant, and romantic 
spot in Greece; and which the poets have celebrated as the seat 
of perpetual spring. The peninsula which you see, at some dis- 
tance to the south of Thessaly, is Attica. This completes our 
circuit. Do you see, near the centre of the promontory, a high 
citadel built upon a steep and rugged rock?” ‘I do see it,’’ re- 
plied I. ‘‘ That,” said my genius, “is the Acropolis of ancient 
Athens. Yes, that small collection of houses near the citadel, 
represents the splendor of a city, once the nurse of eloquence 
and philosophy, and the mother of the arts. Look back but a 
few centuries, and think what this city was. Think what it was 
in my age, in the age of Pericles. Think of this city, then in the 
meridian of its strength and splendor: not only the capital of 
Attica, but the mistress of Greece. Think of the strength of its 
army, the greatness of its empire, the extent of its influence. 
Think of the Persians, whom it humbled;—of the nations that 
owned its power;—of the ultimate masters of the world, to whom 
it gave laws.* Think, too, of the perfection, which, in that age, 
oratory, the drama, and the arts attained. But now, how de- 
graded! how fallen! Where are the walls of Themistocles, once 
famed for their strength? Where is the active, intelligent race 
of people that once inhabited within those walls, the countrymen 
of Aristides, and Cimon, and Pericles? Where are the theatres 
and temples, that once adorned the city? Where is the academy, 
which resounded with the sublime philosophy of Plato? Where 
are the halls, and porticos, and groves, and gardens, where Soc- 
rates brought down philosophy from heaven to man? Where is 
the forum, in which Demosthenes warned his countrymen that 
war was abroad? Where is the theatre, in which the deep tra- 
gedies of Euripides melted an audience to tears? Where is the 
living canvas of Zeuxis? Where the speaking marble of Phidias? 
Alas! they are gone. With one solitary exception, the ruthless 
hand of the barbarian hath torn away every relick of genius, every 
monument of art, which time had spared. But the Parthenon 
still stands, a noble monument of the munificence of Pericles and 


*The Romans sent to Athens for a copy of Solon’s laws. 
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the skill of Phidias. Reflect then, O! youth, upon the wrecks 
of time;—upon the revolutions of the world. Interrogate the 
ruins of what once was splendid;—the falling and fallen monu- 
ments of antiquity. The instructions which they impart, will 
be profitable to thee. They speak in a language not to be mis- 
understood. They tell thee of the worthlessness of all things 
human;—the instability of all things earthly. They teach thee 
to place thy happiness on something more substantial. They 
teach thee to look beyond the confines of the tomb—to a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away. Go now, and think of these 
things.” At that instant I awoke. I found myself still seated 
among the ruins of the temple. I arose, and, full of deep thought, 
retired to my habitation. 
X. D. K. 


LAURA....AN ELEGY. 


THERE are names in the sentimental world as talismanic as 
those used in the sciences of astrology and magic, and amongst 
them are those of Perrarcu and Laura. It is now more than 
four centuries and a half since their chaste loves began, which 
have been the theme of praise in every quarter of the civilized 
globe ever since. Petrarch first saw his mistress on the sixth 
day of April, 1327; and on the same day of the same month, 
1348, she died. Their romantic passion, or rather his roman- 
tic passion, for there is but little proof that she ever very 
ardently reciprocated his flame, continued twenty one years, 
while she was living. What an age of love! The fuel which fed 
such a fire, must have been the asbestos of the soul, perfectly 
incombustible; or rather a substance made more pure, bright and 
immortal, by passing through the furnace. This was love at first 
sight. It was soon after he saw her going to church that the 
original of these lines were written. 


‘<O! well-remember’d day, 
When on yon bank she lay, 

Meek in her pride, and in her rigour mild; 
The young and blooming flowers, 
Falling in fragrant showers, 

Shone on her neck, and on her bosom smil’d: 
Some on her mantle hung, 

Some in her locks were strung, 

Like orient gems in rings of flaming gold; 
Some, in a spicy cloud 
Descending, call’d aloud, 

‘*Here Love and Youth the reins of empire hold.’”’ 
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I view’d the heavenly maid; 
And, rapt in wonder, said 
‘**The groves of Eden gave this angel birth;’’ 
Her look, her voice, her smile, 
That might all heaven beguile, 
Wafted my soul above the realms of earth: 
The star-bespangled skies 
Were open’d to my eyes; 
Sighing I said, ‘‘Whence rose this glittering scene?’ 
Since that auspicious hour, 
This bank and odorous bower, 
My morning couch, and evening haunt, have been. 
Well mayst thou blush, my song, 
To leave the rural throng, 
And fly thus artless to my Laura’s ear; 
But, were thy poet’s fire 
Ardent as his desire, 
Thou wert a song that heaven might stoop to hear.” 


Through every day of his life after this time, she was his muse, 
and constantly inspired his lays. He did not feel the passion as 
in the least degree criminal; and considering the customs of 
society in that age, it was not so. He made no struggle to sub- 
due his feelings. Over her bier the lover breathed his grief in 
strains which have come down to us, and which are now as fresh 
as if they came from the heart this hour, for they are true to 
nature. Many poets have attempted to infuse into a translation 
a portion of the pure spirit which is found in the original of Pe- 
trarch, but few of them have in any tolerable degree succeeded. 
There is something so kindred to love in the soft tone. of the 
Italian muse, that it is almost impossible to impart it to another 
language. It was reserved for Sir William Jones, at once to do 
justice to Petrarch, and at the same time, to prove our own lan- 
guage to be as susceptible of poetical beauties as any other. The 
amatory poets as a class, from Anacreon himself to Anacreon 
Moore, have been of but little service to mankind. If they as- 
sisted to refine the world in the first instance, they have since 
done quite as much to mislead it. The passions are often influ- 
enced by the amatory poet, without his imparting one lesson to 
guide the heart or direct the imagination. The love sonnets of 
Petrarch are, however, an exception to these remarks, as some 
others may be. Not that we would chill the sweet influences of 
love; our wish would be only to regulate and restrain them. To 
destroy the passion would be to immolate the imagination, and 
to degrade the character of man. Fancy could not exist without 
love, any more than the earth could produce her flowers and fruits, 
without the elemental fires which pervade all animated nature. 

This passion is often more rich in thought, tender in feeling, 
and profitable to mankind, in its griefs than its joys. The mind 
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penetrated with the loss of a beloved object, seeks relief in vis- 
ions of futurity; and in every flight to the skies, brings to earth 
some divine consolation to assuage th pangs of a wounded spirit 
and to bind up the broken heart. The elegiac muse is known to 
every language, in every age when there have been hearts to beat 
or beauties to die. She has mingled her notes with those of all 
the sisters. In the pathway of the bridal train the hearse is 
met; in the pictures of life are the emblems of death; and the 
Assyrian maids placed the tomb of their lost Adonis in the groves 
and gardens of rove. The English language abounds in strains 
of melancholy, and they are amongst the best which her poets 
have produced. It may not be unprofitable to mention a few 
instances of these tears of genius. Mason’s elegy on the death 
of Lady Coventry is sweetly descriptive, beautifully pathetic, 
and religiously moral. Of the first character: 


‘*Yes—Coventry is dead. Attend the strain, 
Daughters of Albion! ye that, light as air, 

So oft have tripp’d in her fantastic train, 
With hearts as gay, and faces half as fair: 


For she was fair beyond your brightest bloom; 
(This envy owns, since now her bloom is fled;) 

Fair as the forms that, wove in fancy’s loom, 
Float in light visions round the poet’s head. 


Whene’er with soft seienity she smil’d, 
Or caught the orient blush of quick surprise, 
How sweetly mutable, how brightly wild, 
The liquid lustre darted from her eyes! 


Each look, each motion, wak’d a new born grace, 
That o’er her form its transient glory cast: 

Some lovelier wender soon usurped the place, 
Chas’d by a charm still lovelier than the last.’’ 


Of the religiously moral cast, 


“* Yet know, vain sceptics! know, th’ Almighty Mind, 
Who breath’d on man a portion of his fire, 

Bade his free soul, by earth nor time confin’d, 
To heav’n, to immortality aspire. 


Nor shall the pile of hope his mercy rear’d 
By vain philosophy be e’er destroyed: 
Eternity, by all or wish’d or fear’d, 
Shall be by all or suffer’d or enjoy’d!”’ 


Perhaps this is not equal to Pope’s “Elegy to the Memory of an 
unfortunate Young Lady.” The great critic has censured the 
feelings and principles contained in it, but it will live when his 
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criticism is forgotten, or only remembered because it was made 
on the writings of Pope. The master jewel in the crown shines 
with pristine lustre, notwithstanding the various opinions of its 
value, given by the goldsmiths who have set it. 


‘* What can atone, oh, ever-injured shade! 

Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid? 

No friend’s complaint, no kind domestic tear, 
Pleas’d thy pale ghost, or grac’d thy mournful bier: 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos’d, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos’d, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn’d, 

By strangers honor’d, and by strangers mourn’d! 
What tho’ no friends in sable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of wo 

To midnight dances and the public show; 

What tho’ no weeping loves thy ashes grace, 
Nor polish’d marble emulate thy face; 

What tho’ no sacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow’d dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb; 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flow’rs be dress’d, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast. 
There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow; 
While angels with their silver wings o’ershade 
The ground, now sacred by thy relics made.’’ 


“Lord Littleton’s Monody on the Death of his Wife,” is another 
lovely specimen of the tender and pathetic in verse. His lord- 
ship was deeply read in the lamentations of the Italian lover, and 
in pouring out his sorrows, makes mention of his prototype. 


«« At least, ye Nine, her spotless name 
*Tis yours from death to save, 

And in the temple of immortal fame 

With golden characters her worth engrave. 
Come then, ye virgin sisters, come, 

And strew with choicest flow’rs her hallow’d tomb: 

But foremost thou, in sable vestment clad, 
With accents sweet and sad, 

Thou plaintive muse, whom o’er his Laura’s urn 
Unhappy Petrarch call’d to mourn; 

O come, and to this fairer Laura pay 

A more impassion’d tear, a more pathetic lay! 

Tell how each beauty of her mind and face 

Was brighten’d by some sweet peculiar grace! 
How eloquent in ev’ry look 

Thro’ her expressive eyes her soul distinctly spoke’ 
Tell how her manners, by the world refin’d, 
Left all the taint of modish vice behind, 
And made each charm of polish’d courts agree 
With candid truth’s simplicity, 
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And uncorrupted innocence! 

Tell how to more than manly sense 

She join’d the soft’ning influence 

Of more than female tenderness: 
How, in the thoughtless days of wealth and joy, 
Which oft the care of others’ good destroy; 

Her kindly-melting heart, 

To every want, and every wo, 

To guilt itself when in distress, 

The balm of pity would impart; 

And all relief that bounty could bestow!”’ 


Shaw in his ‘““Monody to the Memory of a Young Lady,” and in 
his “Evening Address to a Nightingale,” a continuation of the 
same subject, with the death of his child, is not less plaintive and 
attractive. It may, perhaps, be said, that Petrarch’s elegy was 
the model for all these beauties of grief. Too much stress is 
often put on apparent imitation, or a real one, in lessening the 
merits of a performance. Every age imitates, in some measure, 
the one gone before it; but is not nature always like herself? 
The child smiles—the boy frolics—the man acts and thinks—and 
old age expires, in every period of time. The germ of every 
human thought was, probably, implanted in the first created 
mind. Petrarch’s admirers cannot complain of the translator, 
as is commonly the ease. There is not a thought of the original 
lost, and many of them are elevated by the medium through 
which they passed. The translator is now with the original, but 
he has never yet found his poet. No one has struck the lyre for 
his dirge, with a master’s hand—it is yet to be done. 

The author of the “Pursuits of Literature” acknowledges his 
virtues, talents, and acquirements, and struck a note or two, of 
no common power and sweetness, in his praise. 


‘* He too, whom Indus and the Ganges mourn, 
The glory of their banks, from Isis torn, 

In learning’s strength is fled, in judgment’s prime, 
In science temp’rate, various, and sublime; 

To him familiar every legal doom, 

The courts of Athens, or the halls of Rome, 

Or Hindoo Vedas taught; for him the muse 
Distill’d from every flow’r Hyblean dews; 

Firm, when exalted, in demeanor grave, 

Mercy and truth were his, he lov’d to save. 

His mind collected; at opinion’s shock 

Jones stood unmov’d, and from the christian rock, 
Celestial brightness beaming on his breast, 

He saw the star, and worshipped in the East.’’ 


But great as he was, it must be said of him, 


‘* Poets themselves must fall, like those they sung, 
Deaf the prais’d ear, and mute the tuneful tongue.’’ 
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And it may be added, also, 


‘* Life’s idle business at one gasp be o’er;’’ 


but never, 


84 


‘* Thy muse forgot, and thou belov’d no more.”* 


LAURA....AN ELEGY FROM PETRARCH. 


‘* In this fair season, when the whispering gales 
Drop showers of fragrance o’er the bloomy vales, 
From bower to bower the vernal warblers play; 
The skies are cloudless, and the meads are gay; 
The nightingale in many a melting strain 
Sings to the groves, ‘* Here mirth and beauty reign.”’ 
But me, forever bath’d in gushing tears, 

No mirth enlivens, and no beauty cheers: 

The birds that warble, and the flowers that bloom, 
Relieve no more this solitary gloom. 

I see, where late the verdant meadow smil’d, 

A joyless desert, and a dreary wild. 

For those dear eyes, that pierc’d my heart before, 
Are clos’d in death, and charm the world no more: 
Lost are those tresses, that outshone the morn, 
And pale those cheeks, that might the skies adorn. 
Ah, death! thy hand has cropp’d the fairest flower, 
That shed its smiling rays in beauty’s bower; 

Thy dart has lay’d on yonder sable bier 

All my soul lov’d, and all the world held dear; 
Celestial sweetness, love-inspiring youth, 
Soft-ey’d benevolence, and white rob’d truth. 


Hard fate of man, on whom the heavens bestow 
A drop of pleasure for a sea of wo! 
Ah, life of care, in fears or hopes consum’d, 
Vain hopes, that wither ere they well have bloom’d! 
How oft, emerging from the shades of night, 
Laughs the gay morn, and spreads a purple light; 
But soon the gathering clouds o’ershade the skies, 
Red lightnings play, and thundering storms arise! 
How oft a day, that fair and mild appears, 
Grows dark with fate, and mars the toil of years! 


Not far remov’d, yet hid from distant eyes, 
Low in her secret grot a Naiad lies. 
Steep arching rocks, with verdant moss o’ergrown, 
Form her rude diadem, and native throne: 
There in a gloomy cave her waters sleep, 
Clear as a brook, but as an ocean deep. 
Yet, when the waking flowers of April blow, 
And warmer sunbeams melt the gathered snow: 
Rich with the tribute of the vernal rains, 
The nymph, exulting, bursts her silver chains; 
Her living waves in sparkling columns rise, 
And shine like rainbows to the sunny skies: 
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From cliff to cliff the falling waters roar; 

Then die in murmurs, and are heard no more. 
Hence, softly flowing in a dimpled stream, 

The crystal Sorga spreads a lively gleam; 

From which a thousand rills in mazes glide, 
And deck the banks with summer’s gayest pride; 
Brighten the verdure of the smiling plains, 

And crown the labor of the joyful swains. 


First on these banks (ah, dream of short delight!) 
The charms of Laura struck my dazzled sight; 
Charms, that the bliss of Eden might restore, 

That heaven might envy, and mankind adore. 

I saw—and O! what heart could long rebel? 

I saw, I lov’d, and bade the world farewell. 
Where’er she mov’d, the meads were fresh and gay, 
And every bower exhal’d the sweets of May; 
Smooth flow’d the streams, and softly blew the gale: 
The rising flowers impurpled every dale; 

Calm was the ocean, apd the sky serene; 

An universal smile o’erspread the shining scene: 
But when in death’s cold arms entranc’d she lay, 

( Ah, ever dear, yet ever fatal day!) 

O’er all the air a direful gloom is spread; 

Pale were the meads, and all their blossoms dead; 
The clouds of April shed a baleful dew, 

All nature wore a veil of deadly hue. 


Go, plaintive breeze, to Laura’s flowery bier, 
Heave the warm sigh, and shed the tender tear. 
There to the awful shade due homage pay, 

And softly thus address the sacred clay: 

‘* Say, envied earth, that dost those charms infold, 
Where are those cheeks, and where those locks of gold’ 
Where are those eyes, which oft the muse has sung? 
Where those sweet lips, and that enchanting tongue? 

Ye radiant tresses, and thou, nectar’d smile; 

Ye looks that might the melting skies beguile; 

You robb’d my soul of rest, my eyes of sleep; 

You taught me how to love, and how to weep.”’ 


No shrub o’erhangs the dew-bespangled vale, 
No blossom trembles to the dying gale, 
No floweret blushes in the morning rays, 
No stream along the winding valley plays, 
But knows what anguish thrills my tortur’d breast. 
What pains consume me, and what cares infest. 
At blush of dawn, and in the gloom of night, 
Her pale-eyed phantom swims before my sight, 
Sits on the border of each purling rill, 
Crowns every bower, and glides o’er every hill. 
Flows the loud rivulet down the mounfain’s brow’ 
Or pants the zephyr on the waving bough? 
Or sips the laboring bee her balmy dews, 
And with soft strains her fragrant toil pursues? 
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Or warbles from yon silver-blossom’d thory 

The wakeful bird, that hails the rising morn? 

My Laura’s voice, in many a soothing note, 
Floats through the yielding air, or seems to float: 


“* Why fill thy sighs, she says, this lonely bower’ 
Why down thy bosom flows this endless shower? 
Complain no more; but hope ere long to meet 
Thy much lov’d Laura in a happier seat. 

Here fairer scenes detain my parted shade; 

Suns that ne’er set, and flowers that never fade: 
Through crystal skies I wing my joyous flight, 
And revel in eternal blaze of light; 

See all thy wanderings in that vale of tears, 

And smile at all thy hopes, at all thy fears: 

Death wak’d my soul that slept in life before, 

And op‘d these brighten’d eyes, to sleep no more.”’ 


She ends: the fates, that will no more reveal, 
Fix on her closing lips their sacred seal. 
** Return, sweet shade! I wake, and fondly say, 
O, cheer my gloom with one far-beaming ray! 
Return: thy charms my sorrow will dispel, 
And snatch my spirit from her mortal cell; 
Then, mix’d with thine, exulting she shall fly, 
And bound enraptur’d through her native sky.”’ 
She comes no more: my pangs more fierce return; 
Tears gush in streams, and sighs my bosom burn. 
Ye banks that oft my weary limbs have borne; 
Ye murmuring brooks, that learat of me to mourn; 
Ye birds, that tune with me your plaintive lay; 
Ye groves, where love once taught my steps to stray; 
You, ever sweet and ever fair, renew 
Your strains melodious, and your blooming hue; 
But not in my sad heart can bliss remain, 
My heart the haunt of never-ceasing pain! 


Henceforth, to singin smoothly-warbled lays 
The smiles of youth, and beauty’s heavenly rays: 
To see the morn her early ‘charms unfold, 

Her cheeks of roses, and her curls of gold; 
Led by the sacred muse at ndon to rove 

O’er tufted mountain, vale, or shady grove; 
To watch the stars that gild the lucid pole, 
And view yon orbs in mazy order roll; 

To hear the tender nightingale complain, 
And warble to the woods her amorous strain; 
No more shall these my pensive soul delight, 
But each gay vision melts in endless night. 


Nymphs, who in glimmering glades, by moonlight dance. 
And ye, who through the liquid crystal glance, 
Who oft have heard my sadly-pleasing moan; 
Behold me now a lifeless marble grown. 
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Ah! lead me to the tomb where Laura lies; 

Clouds, fold me round; and, gather’d darkness, rise, 
Bear me, ye gales, in death’s soft slumber lay’d; 
And, ye bright realms, receive my fleeting shade!’ 


PERKINS’ STEREOTYPE PLATES. 


In the Memoir of Jacob Perkins, in your number for February last, page 
479, it is stated that ‘*many brokers have very lately regretted that the law ot 
this Commonwealth, in favor of Perkins’ Stereotype Plate, was ever repealed.’’ 

I know it is a general opinion that the law above referred to is repealed. 
The officers of banks have acted on this opinion for several years. But from 
what source this opinion arose, I am at a loss to conjecture. The act passed, 
4th March, 1809, (1808, chap. 99, sec. 1.) directs ‘‘that from and after the 
first day of July, 1809, no bills of the denomination of one, two, three, four 
and five dollars, shall be issued or emitted, unless the said bills shall be printed 
and impressed from stereotype steel plates, from which plates original impres- 
sions of the bills of the several denominations aforesaid are deposited in the office 
of the secretary of this commonwealth; nor unless the said bills of the denomi- 
nation of five dollars shall have on the back of the same, an impression 
Srom the check plates, one of the impressions from which is also deposited in 
the office of said secretary of said commonwealth.’’ 

Now I ask you, or any other gentleman, to show me any statute which repeals 
this section of the statute of 1808,c.99. The commissioners and editor who 
published the revised edition of the statutes, in 1823, have not indicated any 
question respecting the existing and binding force of this section, although they 
have shown that the third section is superseded, and the fourth repealed by subse- 
quent statutes. And I happen to know that no pains were omitted by those gen- 
tlemen to ascertain the source of the general impression respecting the repeal of 
this section, and the grounds on which officers of banks had issued bills not con- 
forming to its requirements. The conclusion, to which these gentlemen unani- 
mously arrived, was, that the law requiring the use of Perkins’ stereotype plate 
was still in force, and that all the banks which hed issued other kinds of bills, of 
the denomination of five dollars and under, had done it contrary to law. _Intelli- 
gent officers of banks referred, in justification of their conduct, to statutes which 
had no relation to this point, and which no more authorized the disuse of Perkins’ 
plate, than they authorised the emission of bills wherein the fractional part of a 
dollar is expressed. Some strange mistake then prevailed, and seems still to 
prevail, on this subject. 

I make these remarks, to repel the charge of improvidence in our legislature, 
and also to call the public attention to the constant violations of law by the offi- 
cers of banks, in the emission of small bills struck from other plates than Perkins’ 
—and especially the almost universal omission of the check plates on the five 
dollar bills now in circulation. 

If I am wrong, I shail be grateful for correction. But I ask to be informed, 
where is the repealing act?’ I say there is none. If I am right, the banks should 
be recalled to a lega] course of issuing their bills. , 

N. F 
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TO PATRONS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The first year of our labors has ended. When we commenced this journal, 
we consulted, in some measure, the appetite of the public as well as our own 
judgment ; and we found this appetite was a regular and healthy one, and did 
not require courses of made dishes to satisfy it—such as we often find in public 
journals made up of wonders and horrors, dreadful accidents, strange provi- 
dences, mysterious events, and laughable occurrences, and all that host of 
improbabilities and lies which deprave the taste and the morals, while they 
degrade the understanding. An old and dense population may have a sufficient 
number of those whose minds are so debased as to require this sort of stimuli, 
but on this side the Atlantic it is to be hoped it will be long before such a popu- 
lation will be found. So those who cannot relish home-made bread and good 
roast beef, now and then a piece stall fed, with a plumb pudding, ornamented 
with a fresh plucked rose, will never be satisfied with our catering, but will 
turn to the tables where the banquet is formed of stewed lampryes, fried mush- 
rooms, friccaseed coots, and wild fowl, whose exquisite flavor arises from the 
process of decay. Most of these rare dishes are cooked up abroad, under the 
fear of a halter, and brought to this country as a fine bracer for those subject to 
low spirits or nervous convulsions. We might without going abroad for it, 
get up a little slander now and then, as a sauce piquant to solid viands, but 
we hate the poison, which is a necessary ingredient, for it is dangerous to be 
about, as it may chance to be mixed when you do not intend it, and sometimes 
given to those you did not prepare it for. Another thing, our correspondents 
are too gentlemanly to be found in company with the Sir Benjamin Backbites 
or Lady Snearwells; not that we are, or ever mean to be, as grave as Quakers, 
and turn not aside to smile or frolic. It requires no small degree of industry 
and pains to furnish monthly fifty-six pages of matter for a magazine. Under 
such a necessity the months are little months, yea, seem not so much as thir- 
ty days, ‘‘ or while yon moon has filled her horns,’’ from one call to anoth- 
er ; but the coming year, however, will not, we trust, find us so crowded for 
time. To our clients we shall give all they require, but we shall have no con- 
stituents to claim our services as in the year past. 

To those who have assisted us with their pens we return our sincere thanks. 
It is no flattery to them to say, they are amongst the first writers of the age—- 
and who use their pens not for fame, but for an elegant and noble amusement. 
Let them continue, and fame must follow. Their kindness has saved us from 
many a weary hour, and we pray that their labors of love will be continued. 
These writers are not confined to one sex; some of the most attractive articles 
in our pages have come from female pens. The high and palmy state of fe- 
male education amongst us has put at rest forever the idle question of the men- 
tal superiority of males over females. Their smile we intreat, proud and inde- 
pendent as we are in all our literary feelings. We shall make no sonnet to the 
eyebrows of beauty, but shall speak of intellect with fairness and truth wherev- 
er we find it. 

Most of us who now make the community, are too young to remember 
when this country was composed of colonies, and were under the government 
of England to a certain extent; but all of us can recollect when we were al- 
most entire colonies to her in letters, and in truth there are many traces of the 
vassalage now. The sturdy republicans, when they tore down the royal arms 
of George, and melted the statues of kings into bullets, to drive the foe from 
our shores, did not tear the books which had been imported too. It was well 
they did not—but they continued to import the literature of the mother country 
by the bale, without discriminating good from bad, as a commodity cheaper to 
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purchase than to raise or manufacture. By these means we became acquainted 
with every little tell-tale writer in England, while our own native talent was 
neglected, and our heroes suffered to moulder without notice; and while we 
boasted of entire independence, were paying enormous tribute to foreign minds. 
Our readers will not misunderstand us; we wish to draw intelligence and receive 
light from every intellectual lamp which burns beneath the sun, but not to the ex- 
tinguishment of our own—have an intellectual commerce with all nations and tax 
the world for mental aliment, but purify, refuse, or use whatever is brought, as 
you choose, without regard to foreign prescriptions in its use. There may be 
absolute sovereignty and a political independence, but not a mental one, as long 
as we look to a foreign people for literature and science. A change must take 
place. 

A few years since our mines were not explored. The richest treasures of 
iron, coal, and other minerals, were reposing in the bosom of the earth, unmo- 
lested. Our waters were flowing to the ocean, vexed only with a shad wire or 
a salmon net, and all the necessary articles of mechanic invention and labor, 
were sought for abroad. From one of those events in the history of nations, 
which are common enough, a war, a change at once took place. When com- 
mercial speculations were checked, agricultural and manufacturing pursuits be- 
gan a new course. The shaft was sunk and the metals found; the edifice arose; 
the machinery appeared; the man of science and the practical mechanic were 
seen uniting their efforts; and not a drop of water found its way to the bosom 
of its mother, without being stopped at every descent to turn a wheel, on which 
a hundred operations depended. The patriot sees that his country is to be 
truly and entirely independent of others, when she pleases, in all the mechanic 
arts, and that the soil is found capable of producing more than her wants, by 
common exertions. Villages have grown up, where scarcely a hut stood, 
and towns are made of the smallest villages. If all this is joyous to every lover 
of his country, surely it ought to be extended farther. Our own grammarians, 
philologists, mathematicians and poets should be encouraged. The seed is fully 
sown—as the numerous literary seminaries scattered through the land bear wit- 
ness. It requires only the genial rays of a just and liberal patronage to effect this 
change. How soon it may come to such a fulness as to justify the first minds in 
devoting themselves to literary and scientific pursuits, to the neglect of other 
callings, we pretend not to prophecy. We will not tax our readers on this sub- 
ject any longer—a hint to the wise is sufficient. 

But to our own immediate affairs—It must be distinctly understood, that we 
cannot pursue our labors without a prompt remuneration for them; and the ex- 
penses of such an establishment are not trivial. A good portion of our subscri- 
bers in the city have met our calls with alacrity, without hesitation or grudg- 
ing; and those abroad we have no doubt will do so when called upon. Our 
principal reliance, for the first year, was on Boston; but we are happy to state 
that we have found numerous friends throughout the commonwealth, and we 
have not, considering the little pains we have taken to secure patronage, any 
right to make the slightest complaint of any portion of the country; but we must 
pay a passing compliment to Maine, who has been generous in her subscriptions, 
and liberal in her communications. She has a reading community. Where free- 
dom is secured and intelligence abounds, there must be virtue and happiness. 

Several valuable articles are on hand, which shall appear soon. Ou: corres- 
pondents must not infer that they are neglected or forgotten if a short time passes 
after they send to us, before they hear from us. We have to apologize for not 
keeping up our numbers of the Lost Child; but an accident beyond our control 
has prevented the regular appearance of this narrative. It shall, however, be 
pursued in future, with all reasonable diligence, until it is finished. 
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